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LITTLE shy, a little shabby, and | 
A entirely unconvinced, Clemency 
Drew faced her aunt. 

‘*Right or wrong, Clemency,’’ Miss 
Drew repeated, ‘‘clothes make a lot of 
difference with a girl’s social success. ’’ 

‘*But, Aunt Harriet, I’m not keen 
about social success. And if I were, 
I’d still feel that I must do my bit. 
We’re in this war now, been in it for 
three months. The only way I can 
help, apparently, is to wear my old 
clothes and turn over the money that 
new ones would cost to relief work.’’ 

‘*Why not work with the Red 
Cross ?’’ 

‘‘Why, I’d love to! But I can’t sew,’’ 
Clemency admitted miserably. ‘‘ Or 
knit. I can’t do a single girl thing. 
That is the result of having been 
brought up by an indulgent father in a 
mining camp.’’ 

‘*But you could learn, Clemency. ”’ 

The girl’s sturdy shoulders squared. 
‘*T’m going to,’’ she said; ‘‘but it will 
take so long. Meanwhile, I’d like my 
shabby clothes to be my badge of serv- 
ice. If only they’d let me shoot!’’ 

Miss Drew frowned slightly. She 
had become attached to her motherless 
niece during the fortnight that the girl 
had been in the East, and she wished 
her to be liked by the daughters of her 
friends; but Clemency, abrupt, boyish, 
steady-eyed and unafraid, was proving 
difficult. 

“I’m not saying that your deter- 
mination isn’t commendable,’’ said 
Miss Drew, ‘‘but what about your car? 
It costs a pretty penny to run an auto- 
mobile. Why not give it up and use the 
money for your relief fund ?’’ 

Clemency’s face clouded. ‘‘I’ll do it, 
if it becomes necessary; but, you see, 
daddy gave me that car 
on my eighteenth birth- 
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returned from college, where he had just com- 
pleted his junior year, toyed with iced melon. 

‘*That funny little Drew girl going?’’ 

‘* Naturally,’’ his mother replied. ‘‘ Miss 
Drew’s niece could not be slighted.’’ 

‘* Rather an outlander— what? But she 
wouldn’t be bad-looking if she’d dress with 
the skill you do, sis.’’ 

‘* Thanks, ’’ said Enid. ‘‘That’s the first civil 
thing you’ ve said to me since you came home. ’”’ 

**Children,’’ their mother put in, ‘‘I wish 
you would stop bickering. ’’ 

‘* Compared with what we’re capable of, 
we’re merely cooing,’’ retorted Enid, with a 
grin at her brother. 

‘*T wish you to be particularly nice to Clem- 
ency,’’ said Mrs. Rand as she rose. ‘‘I love 
her aunt dearly, and Clemency’s father and | 
yours were friends in college. I proposed this | 
picnic because I wanted you two to help her | 
to get acquainted in Claresholme.’’ 

‘*T wish to goodness she had stayed in 
Idaho!’’ Enid grumbled when her mother had 
left the room. ‘‘She is a misfit here!’’ 


‘*Is our sweet little friend going with us?’’ | 


‘*No,’’ said Enid sulkily. 
own Car. ’’ 
And she left the room to put on her new 


‘* She has her 


blouse. 

To Enid Rand life was out of balance that 
summer. Nor was Dixon happy. His discontent 
expressed itself in jeering remarks to his sister 
and in a scarcely concealed flippancy toward 
his parents, which had led Enid to remark that 
he had come home from college with unexcep- 
tionable clothes, a ukulele and a sneer. 

Their parents were no happier than Enid or 
Dixon. Mr. and Mrs. Rand had been proudly 
certain that as soon as the United States 
declared war upon Germany Dixon would 
wish to set off for an officers’ training school, 
and they had prepared to use remonstrance, 
argument and violence to prevent it. He was 





too young. He would be more useful to his | 
country after he had finished his education. 
He could serve acceptably by assisting his | 
father in his huge munitions plant. 


no intention of serving—anywhere. The disap- 

pointment of his parents was so deep that they 

| could not speak of it, and for days they avoided 
each other’s eyes. 

Clemency drove alone to the Ledge that | 
afternoon. She had called up one or two of the 
girls who had no cars and had offered them a 
| seat in her roadster. They were sorry, but 
already they had promised — 

Arrived at the Ledge, Clemency found her- 
self ill at ease. These young people had so 
| many points of contact! They continually re- 
ferred to episodes of which she knew nothing. 
She sat apart with her chin lifted; her gray 
| eyes were dark with resentment. Once or twice 
| Enid tried indifferently to draw her into the 
group, but Clemency had by that time become 
brusque and defiant. 





in the singing that had been proposed. 
‘*Careful, sis!’’ Dixon warned her. 

at the air and sank from sight. 

lyzed. Dixon tore off his coat while Clemency 


over. 
**She’s all right for the moment!’’ she cried. 
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But of their carefully prepared arguments | 
there had been no need. Dixon, it seemed, had | 


What followed happened too swiftly to be | 
prevented. Enid Rand, the gayest of the party, | 
dancing to the jolly music of her brother’s | 
| ukulele, backed to the edge of the cliff to lead | 
green-and-white sports skirt and her prettiest | 


She saluted him saucily, and then, before the | 
startled eyes of her friends, she clutched madly | 


All except Dixon and Clemency sat para- | 


ran to the edge of the cliff and, kneeling, peered | 
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sleeve of his shirt. ‘‘Can you keep a 
| steady head on heights? Can you 
| climb?’’ 

His face reddened. ‘‘I can try,’ 
answered. 

**D-don’t be a fool!’’ In her mo- 
iments of deepest emotion Clemency 
| stammered slightly. ‘““This is no time 
| for trying; we’ve got to do it. I can 
| climb like a squirrel, and I was never 
| dizzy in my life.’ 

‘*But this happens to be my job.’’ 

He did not see the flicker of admi- 
ration in Clemency’s eyes. ‘‘D-don’t 
stand there like an idiot!’’ she said 
fiercely. ‘Get a rope.’’ 

The others were roused by this time, 
and they rushed to Dixon’s car for the 
rope that he carried for emergencies. 

‘*Tie it to that tree over there,’’ 
directed Clemency as she began her 
descent. 
| Clemency had no time to choose the 
| easiest way down, for every minute 
counted. She could not be sure how 
long Enid’s nerve or the frail support 
to which she clung would endure. Step- 
ping swiftly and surely, she hurriedly 
| descended. Once the shelf upon which 
| she stood sloughed off while she was 
in the very act of leaping to a new 
position, and only by lunging forward 
| and clutching at a jagged rock was she 
able to save herself from going with it 
| to the bottom, eighty feet below. She 
clung there, sick and shaken, until she 
had command of herself again. 

As she neared Enid, she saw freshly 
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‘*‘She has caught a sapling about fifteen feet | turned earth where the roots of the sap- 
down. If she keeps her nerve —’’ She turned | | ling sprawled over the thin layer of 
to Dixon and rose. ‘‘What are you going to | soil. Enid’s support had begun to give! 


do?”’ 
‘*T’m going down there,’’ Dixon declared. 





Clemency clutched roughly at the silken 





With less regard for safety than for 
speed, Clemency took a daring short cut 
and reached her white and breathless. 

‘*Don’t hang so tight 
to that tree,’’ she cau- 





day. Endowed it, too, 
so to speak ; and unless 
the need is pretty great, 
I’d hate to sell it.’’ 

Miss Drew sighed. 
‘“*Very well; but since 
we are on the subject, 
what do you propose to 
wear to the Rands’ pic- 
nic this afternoon?’’ 

A little perplexed, her 
niece glanced at her 
khaki skirt. ‘‘ Won’t 
this do?’’ she asked. 

‘*T faney the other 
girls will wear their 
prettiest sports clothes 
and their brothers will 
be in flannels. ’’ 

‘*Well, they ought not 
to be in flannels—those 
brothers, ’’ her niece re- 
torted. ‘‘They ought to 
be in khaki. And if they 
do not like me because I 
am, they can /wmp me!’’ 

And Clemency fied. 
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The Rands were dis- 
cussing at luncheon the 
fortheoming picnic at 
the Ledge. Dixon, who 
was twenty years old, 
and who had recently 
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tioned. ‘‘You are all 
right now.’’ 

Enid clung desper- 
ately to Clemency. 

‘*Stop that!’’ She tore 
Enid’s frantie fingers 
loose. ‘‘ If you don’t be- 
have yourself, [’ll push 
you over!” 

Enid shrank back ; the 
threat had roused her 
anger. She did not sus- 
pect that Clemency had 
intended to make anger 
drive out fear. 

“They have a rope 
for us farther along,’’ 
Clemency said. ‘‘ We 
van’t use it here. We’ve 

- only to creep along and 
up till we reach it.’’ 

Enid shuddered and 
covered her eyes. 

‘* You mustn’t look 
up or down. And you 
must not clutch me. 
Just put your hand, 
lightly, inside my belt— 
like that. I’ll be braced 
every instant, ready for 
you in case you slip. 
Watch my feet, and 
when [ leave a position, 
take it. Understand ?’’ 
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‘*]T never can do it!’’ There was despair 
in Enid’s voice, and despair in Enid’s eyes. 

Clemency’s gray eyes looked straight into 
Enid’s blue ones. 

‘*You’ve got to do your share of this trip, 
you little coward!’’ At that Enid’s chin lifted. 
‘* Now I am going to turn round,’’ Clemency 
added. ‘‘ There! Now your hand inside my 
belt. Ready? Here we go.’’ 

Enid felt that they were abandoning security 
for certain death, but Clemency had called her 
a coward, and she went. Their progress was 
slow and in places perilous. Frequently it 
seemed to them both that they hung over the 
yawning abyss of the world. Clemency found 
it hard to control the other girl now that she 
no longer could look into her eyes. She spoke 
roughly to her when Enid clutched her too 
tightly, as a miner once had talked to her when 
she had been in peril and needed to control 
herself. At last they came toa place where the 
next step was so wide that Enid would not 
be able to keep her hold on Clemency. 

‘*Let go and stand perfectly still till I reach 
that rock. It’s quite wide. See? When I’m 
over, I’ll reach back and steady you.’’ 

**You shan’t leave me!’’ 

Again Clemency had to remove the clinging 
fingers by force. Having reached the new 
position, she knelt and stretched out her arm. 

‘“Grab my hand and give a little spring. I 
can hold you. The rope is just beyond. Ready ? 
Shut your eyes if you want to. I’ve got you 
fast. You—can’t—fall!’’ 

To the breathless watchers above, it seemed 
as if Enid swung in air for an eternity with 
nothing between her and death except the prob- 
lematical strength of a girl’s arm. All of them 
closed their eyes. Some of them prayed. But 
when they looked again, the danger was over, 
and soon, white-lipped and grim, the boys 
caught at the hands of the tired girls. 

Enid sank to the ground, crying wildly. Now 
that she was safe, she remembered only Clem- 
ency’s scorching words. 

‘*She called me a coward !’’ she sobbed aloud. 
‘‘And she threatened to push me over!’’ Full 
of sympathy, they hovered over her—all except 
Dixon Rand. With his hand outstretched, he 
approached Clemency, who stood quite alone. 

‘‘That was a sporting thing to do,’’ he said. 

And Clemency, furious at the tears that 
smarted behind her eyes and at the way her 
knees knocked together, hurled at him the 
most outrageous thing that occurred to her— 
two: words that she had not linked together 
even in the days of her headstrong child- 
hood. ‘‘Sh-shut up!’’ said Clemency. 

For full measure, but so softly that the 
others could not hear, she added that terri- 
ble, modern term of reproach: ‘‘Slacker!’’ 

A wave of red ran across Dixon’s face 
as, with the others, he watched her dash 
to her car and tear off down the road. 

Miss Drew knew that something had 
gone wrong at the picnic, but she could 
learn nothing from Clemency. 

The next day she went to Mrs. Rand, 
who was noncommittal. To her, Enid’s 
hysterical version of the episode sounded 
ugly. However, she had sent a note to 
Clemency, thanking her for her rescue of 
her -daughter. 

Miss Drew, on returning home, looked 
at Clemency’s bruised hands and was 
very gentle with her. 

Dixon was silent except on one occa- 
sion. ‘tI wouldn’t be so shabby as to talk 
that way about a girl who risked her life 
to save mine,’’ he said to Enid one day. 

‘*And I,’’ retorted Enid hotly, ‘‘would 
not be so foolish as to defend a girl who 
acted like a mucker when I tried to be 
decent to her.’’ 

But Dixon was increasingly restless, 
and the wound that Clemency had made 
in his soul healed slowly. He lay awake 
at night, and the name that she had called 
him, haunted him like a spectre. His young 
eyes grew hollow, and to cover his un- 
easiness he played harder by day. 

Frequently he saw Clemency dashing 
round town in her car and caught the 
hurt and puzzled look in her eyes before 
she averted her head; for Clemency was 
ostracized. Enid’s story and that of her 
friends spread rapidly. They called Clemency a 
slacker. She would not work at the Red Cross. 
They hinted, that she was pro-German. 

That she had saved a girl’s life was min- 
imized, finally lost sight of. Some one else, 
one of the boys, would have saved Enid. Clem- 
ency Drew must not think she could browbeat 
people merely because she was sure-footed. 

Miss Drew, hearing the rumors, smiled 
wearily. She could so easily have settled it all! 
But she was pledged not to reveal the fact that 
her niece was giving her allowance to war- 
relief work—and denying herself pretty frocks 
to do it. Even Enid, presently, was a little 
abashed at the length to which the stories had 
gone; but she was proud, and she did not know 
how to retrace her steps. 

Finally Miss Drew was called out of town, 
and an elderly relative came to keep Clemency 
company. The girl missed her aunt unspeak- 
ably, and in the evening of one warm day, tired 
of the knitting to which she could not accustom 
her fingers, she left her nodding kinswoman 
and went up to her room. She sat by her open 








window for a long time thinking. The night 
called her irresistibly, and when everything 
was still she stole down the stairs and out of 
the house. Backing her car out of the garage, 
she was off, unhindered. 

Out on a lonely highway, she drew her car 
to the side of the road and, switching off the 
lights, continued her bitter thoughts. She was 
a failure here. She wondered if her father 
would let her return to the camp. Coming 
past the Rands’, she had heard music and the 
laughter of happy voices. She wanted to be 
like those girls. What was the matter with 
her that she could not be like them? She was 
very humble. Suddenly she sat up, alert. How 
long she had been sitting there she did not 
know. She had heard nothing; but something 
peculiar was happening upstairs in that house 
over in the meadow. People called it the 
haunted house. There it was again! Only this 
time it was not a brilliant flash in the dark- 
ness—it was a swift radiance, pale, diffused. 

‘tA flash light,’’ said Clemency to herself. 
‘* The first time it was turned toward the 
window. I don’t like the looks of that.’’ 

She opened the door of her car, stepped cau- 
tiously to the ground and went silently forward. 

Mr. Rand was busy in his library that eve- 
ning. There were contracts to consider, and 
communications from the government concern- 
ing the munitions he was making. The hilarity 
of the young people on his piazza disturbed 
him. It went so ill with the grave matters 
that occupied his mind. His son’s pleasant 
baritone, raised in a popular song, brought a 
deep line between his eyes; but presently the 
young people departed, and Dixon and Enid 
stopped on their way upstairs to say good night. 

‘* Still at it, father? ’’ said Dixon. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you come out and join us?’’ 

‘*T couldn’t, Dix. These government con- 
tracts—they’ve got to be rushed. It’s the war 
first and other things afterwards these days. ’’ 

Mr. Rand seemed about to turn back to his 
work; he glanced at his papers, then looked 
up at his two children standing in the door- 
way. ‘‘Come in a minute and sit down. ’’ 

In silence Enid huddled herself into a deep 
chair. Dixon remained standing, with his 
shoulders thrown back a little straighter than 
usual. He had forgotten that his father was so 
gray or that his eyes were so sad. 

It was evident that Mr.. Rand found it hard 
to say to his children what he had on his 
mind ; he gripped the arms of his chair tightly 
and looked first at Dixon and then at Enid. The 
silence was broken by the sound of running 
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he finished his communication sharply. ‘‘I’ll 
be down there myself in half an hour.’’ 

‘*Now —’’ He turned back to Clemency, who 
told her story swiftly. 

‘““They were examining papers by a flash 
light. 1 suppose they felt safe so far out on 
that lonely road and in that house, I climbed 
up the old trellis till I could hear most of their 
converSation. ’’ 

‘The haunted house!’ cried Enid, putting 
her hand-in Clémency’s. 

‘‘Why did it occur to you to leave your car 
and go over there?’’ demanded Mr. Rand. 

‘*Daddy has taught me always to keep my 
eyes open,’’ she explained simply. ‘‘ After they 
went out of the house I ran back to my car. 
The little, bent man went off across the marsh, 
and the big one walked toward town. After a 
while I followed and offered him a lift.’’ 

‘*Why?’’ Mr. Rand asked sharply. 

‘*T had to identify him. The other man was 
only a tool.’’ 

‘*How did you dare take the risk ?’’ 

“T thought it might be a way of doing my 
bit. I can’t knit very well yet.’’ 

She flushed, a little embarrassed at the 
admission ; but Enid’s arms were reassuringly 
round her. 

**T brought him to town,’’ Clemency went on. 
‘When I saw an officer, 1 bumped into a cart, so 
he would make me stop. My man saluted the 
officer as if he knew him and left me while 
the policeman was scolding me. When he had 
finished, I asked him who my passenger was. ’’ 
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** *It was Fritz Fischer,’ he said; ‘and if all 
foreigners were like him, there’d be no war 
to-day. ao 

Mr. Rand ejaculated under his breath and 
turned once more to the telephone. He paused, 
with the receiver in his hand. ‘‘You’ve done 
your bit, all right, my child—and more, too.’’ 

‘*Tf you’re through with her, daddy, I’d 
like to take her to mother to have her arm 
fixed up,’’ said Enid. 

He nodded as he gave his number. After a 
brief conversation, he pushed the instrument 
aside and turned to speak to his son. 

-But Dixon was not there! He had been too 
indifferent to remain! For a moment Mr. Rand’s 
head sank upon his breast. Then he rose and, 
squaring his shoulders, went into the hall. 

‘*Ready, sir?’’ 

Mr. Rand glanced up, startled. It was Dixon. 
He had thrown on an old leather coat and had 
caught up a cloth cap. 

‘*Why, Dix!’’ cried Mr. Rand. ‘‘ 1 didn’t 
suppose you’d want to go with me.’’ 

‘I’m all for the scrimmage, father. I think 
I can guess what you were going to say to us 
before Clemency came in. I’ve been trying to 
make myself believe that I ought to go back 
to college this fall, but it’s no use. There’s 
only one place for me. With your permission 
I’d like to enter a training camp.’’ 

As Clemency and Enid had disappeared, arm 
in arm, so father and son left the house and 
walked down the street, thoughtful and rather 
silent. Dixon’s eyes were seeking far horizons. 
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ELLY had come in from the shop and 
M was now rummaging in a cupboard in 
the coal room off the kitchen. 

‘‘What are you looking for, Melly ?’’ his Aunt 
Kate inquired. 

‘*A quarter-inch bit,’’ said the boy. ‘‘Some- 
body has lugged all but one of my bits away 
from the shop. ’’ 

‘*Somebody! Humph!’’ Miss Kate remarked 
with sarcastic emphasis. ‘‘I don’t know of 
anyone who’s touched them except yourself. ’’ 
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AS MELLY ROUNDED THE FRONT OF THE CARRIAGE HOUSE HE 
CAME FACE TO FACE WITH AUNT KATE 


steps in the hall; the next moment Clemency 
Drew burst into the room. Her blouse was torn; 
and a wide stain of red showed on her sleeve. 

**Clemency !’’ cried Enid. ‘‘ You’re hurt!’’ 

There was surprise and fright in her voice, 
but unmistakable sympathy, too. 

‘Only a scratch, thank you.’’ The brusque 
hostility had fallen from Clemency’s manner. 
The two girls looked into each other’s eyes; 
there was no need for words. The unpleasant- 
ness was forgotten. Cleniency went straight to 
Mr. Rand. ‘‘Have you a train of munitions 
ready to start out at daybreak ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I have.’’ 

‘‘And a watchman named Antone?’’ 

‘*Yes; what about him?’’ 

‘“T’-telephone to the factory. Have them put 
Antone under guard, and don’t let him com- 
municate with anyone. Have a watch set for a 
little b-bent man. He is going to light a fuse 
under the fifth car from the rear at midnight. ’’ 

For a second Mr. Rand hesitated; then he 
turned to the telephone, with his mind made up. 

‘*And see that the matter isn’t fumbled!’’ 





‘*Well,’’ said Melly, smiling, ‘‘I said ‘some- 
body’ ; that includes me, doesn’t it?’’ 

‘*What do you want a bit for?’’ 

‘Why, to make a hole for my figure four.’’ 

‘*Your figure four?’’ 

‘*In my box trap.’’ 

‘*What do you want a box trap for?’’ 

‘Why, to catch things—animals—in.’’ 

‘*What’s become of the two dozen muskrat 
traps I bought for you? Have you used them 
at all?’’ 

“*Yes; a little.’’ 

“Tf you’re not using them now, whateon 
earth do you want of a box trap? You can’t 
catch muskrats in a box trap.’’ 

‘*T don’t want to catch muskrats,’’ said 
Melly. ‘‘It’s a cruel business—and I wouldn’t 
skin another one of ’em for any price! It’s a 
messy job! There, I’ve found that bit at last] 
I’d like to know how it got way in there.’’ 

‘*But,’’ Miss Kate continued, clinging per- 
tinaciously to the subject in hand, ‘‘it will be 
just as messy skinning animals caught in a 
box trap. And they’ll have to be killed, too.’’ 





‘“They won’t. I don’t intend to kill them!’’ 

‘*You don’t! What kind of animals are you 
planning to catch, and what do you mean to 
do with them ?’’ 

‘* Aunt Kate, ’’ said Melly, gesticulating with 
the quarter-inch bit, ‘‘have you ever read 
about fox farming ?’’ 

‘Why, yes, a little; but —’’ 

‘*Don’t you know that up in Nova Scotia and 
on Prince Edward Island they’ve got silver- 
black fox farms worth thousands and thousands 

of dollars; and in Alaska they raise blue 
foxes, and feed ’em on fish waste and 
corn-meal mush; and —’’ 

‘*Are you planning to catch foxes in a 
box trap? I don’t believe it can be done; 
and if it can, I’m not going to have any 
fox farming started here. You might as 
well understand that first as last!’’ 

‘t Why, how you do jump at conclu- 
sions, Aunt Kate! I was just giving 
foxes.as an example.’’ 

‘Then what do you intend to catch?’’ 

“*T don’t suppose I could catch foxes in 
a box trap,—not many of ’em,—and I 
don’t intend to try, anyhow. These red 
foxes round here ain’t worth much. Folks 
don’t farm with them. ’’ 

‘*T asked you what you were planning 
to cateh!’’ 

‘*Oh-h!’’ said Melly, avoiding her gaze. 
‘*T could catch rabbits; they get into box 
traps real often, if they’re baited right. ’’ 

‘*Nobody farms with cottontail rabbits! 
What —’’ 

‘“Or,’’ said the boy quickly, ‘‘if you take 
the human scent off a box trap by smok- 
ing it or something and use a chicken’s 
head for bait, sometimes you can catch a 
mink. ’”’ 

‘*Are you planning to start a farm with 
those nasty, crawling things?’’ 

‘*No, I’m not!’ said Melly emphat- 
ically. ‘‘There ain’t enough of ’em to 
make it worth while. I’m just going to 
build a box trap and see what I can do. 
Most everybody uses box traps sometime 
or other, and there isn’t any fuss made 
about it, either. ’’ 

‘*T don’t care about a box trap,’’ said Miss 
Derby. ‘‘If you want to catch a rabbit now 
and then and dress it and eat it, I’ve nothing 
to say; but don’t you get an idea of fur farm- 
ing with minks or foxes or any such creatures, 
for I won’t put up with it. It wouldn’t amount 
to anything, and it would be an awful nuisance 
while it lasted. You understand me, do you?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ Melly replied in an injured tone 
and marched off with his nose in the air. 

Melly understood quite clearly that Miss 
Derby’s sentiments were of a nature that 
promised serious trouble for him if he persisted 
in his present plan. Although he had no notion 
of abandoning it, he decided that it would be 
necessary for him to shift ground somewhat. 
So, after he had completed the trap, he walked 
down to the Jenkins farm. 

Billy Jenkins was filling the feeding rack in 
the sheep pen when he arrived; and the two 
boys were soon conversing earnestly. 

‘*Do you know, Billy,’’ Melly began, ‘‘that 
a fellow out in Niagara County is making two 
thousand dollars a year out of skunk farming?’’ 
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NO MATTER WHAT THE WEATHER, THE PATROL BOATS IN THE NORTH SEA WERE 
ALWAYS ON DUTY. HEAVY SEAS, SUCH AS THOSE IN THE PHOTOGRAPH, 
WERE ALL IN THE DAY'S WORK 





would say, ‘‘ Why, I crossed to Europe 
with him!’’ And because he is a modest 
person and would wring my neck if I gave 
publicity to his deeds of valor, I will call him 
Capt. Eustis, R. N. R.—D. S. O. Until the 
other day I had not laid eyes on him since 
early in October, 1914, when he shoved me off 
his big transatlantic liner, pulled in his lines, 
and sailed away to ‘‘carry on’’ against the Hun. 
I had first met the little man when I was a 
youngster and my father had brought him 
home to dinner, as owners often did with their 
officers in the old days. I had always called 
him Billy, and it was as Billy that I addressed 
him the other day when I entered his cabin on 
his big auxiliary cruiser in port here in New 
York and threw my arm across his shoulders 
as he sat writing at his desk. 
‘*Well, Brownson,’’ he said, going on with 
his writing as if he had only seen me yesterday 
instead of four years before. But I knew that 


I: I told you his real name, many of you 





the little man was a bit upset at seeing me 
again, though, being English, of course he | 
would never permit himself to show it. 


| 
| 


A MODEST SKIPPER 


N the moment that I stood there with my 
] arm across his shoulders, realizing all he 
had been through during the war, I thought 
of the many nights at sea when I, a youngster, 
had kept the middle watch with him and he 
had taught me navigation; of the many nights 
when I had sat in a deck chair beside him 
while the ship lay at anchor in some tropical 
harbor beneath a tranquil moon, and I listened, 
with my childish mouth agape, to his weird 
tales of adventure along the coast of the Malay | 
Straits or on a lake in the heart of Africa. 
Two stories Capt. Eustis never mentioned 
until after I had heard them from other sources. 
One was how he, a junior officer, had saved | 
the Orotava in a gale when the skipper lay ill 
in his cabin. For three days, while the troops 
worked the pumps, Billy took the buffeting 
on the bridge, in order that the ship should 
not fall into the trough of the sea and founder 
before her engineers had repaired her broken 
tail shaft. No, he never told, but his fellow offi- 
eers did. And as for the Potaro—well, because 
of her my father took Eustis into our company. 
Both of those incidents took place long before 
the German outrage came upon us. Sailormen 
have always stood the test as courageously in 
loneliness and in storm as in the enthusiasm 
of battle. If they had not, many of us who 
have been safely carried to and fro across the 
Atlantic in time of peace never would have 
reached our destinations; and what they did in 
the war was expected by those of us who know 
them. A sailor is never a ‘‘quitter’’ when the. 
odds are against him. 
Like all his brethren of the sea, Capt. Eustis 
is very tired, and I marvel at the way he still | 





|and threw the entire responsibility on the 


| down upon her, making her pitch and strain 


‘‘earries on’’ without rest after four years of- 
a strain that tries a man’s soul. Yet you can 
understand it when you know how over twenty 
years ago he saved the lives of scores of women 
and children, with the odds greatly against 
him. It all happened before the days of wire- 
less and submarine bells—days when naviga- 
tion was an art and not a science. 

Eustis was chief officer at the time, and if 
ever a chief officer had trouble with a steamer 
Eustis did with the old Potaro. No other name 
than ‘‘death trap’’ suited her. She was owned 
by a company that purchased ships discarded 
by other lines—patched and painted them up 
and introduced them to the traveling public 
under a new name. If the old tubs sank, the 
insurance was always greater than the amount 
the company had paid for them. Loss of life did 
not seem to enter into its calculations at all. 

On what proved to be her last voyage trouble 
began shortly after the Potaro lost contact 
with civilization. During a fire in No. 2 hatch 
the second officer broke his leg, and the skipper, 
not being of a strong mind, took to drink 


shoulders of Eustis. The odds of this world 
are usually against a small man; still it is 
character that counts, not six feet two of bone 
and beef. Fortunately for the passengers on 
the Potaro, Eustis had the character. 
Although the engines of the Potaro were 
much the worse for wear, the old ship had 
ploughed doggedly along for four days on her 
voyage toward New York. Then a gale beat 


so violently that it was a wonder she held 
together. So far as her passengers knew, she 
weathered it safely, and shipboard life went 
on merrily. There was the usual amount of 
fun going on constantly, with Eustis about 
the decks a good deal, which naturally led the 
passengers to believe that everything was all 
right with the Potaro. 

Yet, in spite of the smile on Eustis’s face, 
the Potaro stood an excellent chance of stop- 
ping in her course and foundering in less time 
than you can say ‘‘Jack Robinson.’’ She had 
strained and worked so hard in the seas that 
some of the bolts holding a bottom plate were 
sheered off and the water was coming into her 
double bottom faster than the pumps could 
control it. The worst thing about the situation 
was that in order to get at the hole, part of the 
cargo had to be shifted. Eustis had the shifting 
done at night, in order not to alarm the pas- 
sengers; they had already had a fire, which is 
quite enough to happen on one voyage. 

To lessen the inflow of the sea, the hole had 
to be plugged up several times a day, and, even 
after the cargo had been shifted, only a small 
man could get at the place. So Eustis under- 
took the task himself, especially as he wished 











AS A PROTECTION AGAINST TORPEDO BOATS AND SUBMARINES, THE BRITISH 
EQUIPPED THEIR BATTLESHIPS WITH HEAVY STEEL NETS THAT 
WERE HELD OUT FROM THE SIDE OF THE SHIP 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SEA 


(dy Ralph E. Cropley 


In Two Parts 
Part Two 


to be dead sure that the job was done each time 
as well as it was humanly possible to do it. 

He had to work in icy water up to his waist, 
and he was in constant danger of having some 
of the cargo crash down on him. Yet nothing 
could have made him desert that job! His pas- 
sengers never dreamed that for the last week 
this had been going on twice a day ; for Eustis 
always appeared among them immaculately 
dressed, as if he had had nothing to do except 
to attend to his personal appearance. 

Finally, the situation became desperate. 
Eustis figured that the ship would sink a short 
time before the passengers would be retiring 
for the night. There had been a nasty cross 
sea all day—in one respect a fortunate circum- 
stance, for it had centred the attention of 
most of the passengers on their stomachs, and 
they failed to notice that the promenade deck 
was getting perilously near the surface of the 
water and that the ship was beginning to list. 

Toward evening the smoking-room pilots 
and sea lawyers—pests without whom a pas- 
senger ship never seems to navigate the sea— 
began to suspect that things were not as they 
should be. The fact that they had not sighted 
Nantucket Lightship that morning, as they 
had expected, added to the general uneasiness. 
Eustis knew that the game was nearly up; but 
he realized that there was still a ghost of a 
chance if he could only prevent a panic. Going 
here, there and everywhere among the passen- 
gers, he held them in hand by his personality 
and persuaded them to believe that it was 
merely bad weather that had delayed the 
Potaro and that death was not staring them 
all in the face. 

For a week the boats had been ready to 
leave the ship; and so there was nothing to be 
done in respect to them that would excite sus- 
picion. And those lifeboats! There was scarcely 
one of them that Eustis believed would hang 
together long if fully loaded. However, some 
passengers no doubt would be saved, and 
Eustis wanted it told of him that at least he 
had got them all safe away from the ship. 


TACT AND COURAGE 


UST before dinner the smoking-room pilots 
J broke loose, and it was most inopportune 
that at the psychological moment the 
steward should have blown the bugle to sum- 
mon all hands to the evening meal. Eustis 
himself said later that.the bugle made him 
feel weird and creepy, and it was no wonder 
that his passengers lost their self-possession 
and flung themselves at him like a lot of hyenas 
as he came down from the bridge in order to 
go to dinner. 
For a moment he was stumped what to do 
or to say, but he never thought quicker in his 








life. He suddenly offered his arm to a very 
much excited old lady and, talking to her gayly 
and in a voice that everyone could hear, led 


| her through a line of baffled passengers into 
| the saloon companionway. Like a flock of sheep 


the other passengers followed them below to 
dinner. Eustis’s object was to get them there 
and keep them till the boats were swung over 
the side and everything was ready for leaving. 


THE ANSWERING WHISTLE 


N speaking of that meal, as I sat in his 
I cabin the other day on his auxiliary cruiser, 

Eustis said he had rather be torpedoed by 
submarines a dozen times than experience 
another like it. Even though it all took place 
more than twenty years ago, the remembrance 
of it was branded on his soul as if by a red- 
hot iron. The passengers watched him as a 
cat watches a cornered mouse, and fired ques- 
tions at him that people in their right minds 
would never have asked. In order to allay fear, 
he had to answer all of them with a smile. 

‘*And all the time,’’ Eustis told me, ‘‘I was 
listening as I never listened at sea in my’ life, 
—not even during the war,—listened for the 
whistle of the mail boat in whose track I had 
been struggling to get before the Potaro should 
sink. 

‘*As I was spinning some yarn, trying to 
keep out of my voice the nervousness I felt, 
somebody stepped on the Potaro’s whistle cord, 
and she let out a screech like the ery of a lost 
soul. Well—all hands jumped to their feet, 
and their faces turned as white as table linen. 
Thank God, in that moment before the panie 
could start, from off in the distance came an 
answering whistle, and then through the port- 
holes we saw the glare of a rocket, and then 
the lights of the mail ship. 

‘*They took it all philosophically,’’ Eustis 
said, but I know right well that the fires of 
self-reliance that burned deep within the eyes 
of the little undersized man who had held 
their destinies in the hollow of his hand, and 
who, with the odds all against him, had got in 
touch with another ship, must have fired every- 
one’s imagination and kept all hands quiet. 

One other thing that Eustis did always 
strikes me as belonging with the story, for in 
its tenderness it is typical of the men of the 
sea. Sailormen are great lovers of pets, —espe- 
cially birds,—and on many a ship I have seen 
a canary that was cared for as no bird ashore 
is ever cared for. Eustis had a canary, and be- 
fore he left the doomed Potaro he went to his 
eabin and came away with the bird in his 
pocket. That canary lived for many years 
afterwards, but Eustis never again would risk 
its life on the high seas. 

The glorious deed that Eustis performed 
more than twenty years ago he has since re- 
peated in many other ways. One story differs 
from another only in detail ; in valor, not at all. 





‘*Yes, I saw that,’’ Billy replied; ‘‘but pa | 
says it isn’t possible, when you come down to | 
real practice. ’’ | 

‘‘Why, all the facts and figures are given!’’ 
Melly contended somewhat hotly. ‘‘It’s just as 
simple as the nose on your face!’’ 

‘*Pa says a lot of ’em would die and get | 
away, and all that sort of thing. Lots of times 
they kill each other. ’’ 

‘‘Not if families are kept together,’’ Melly | 
argued. ‘‘ They’re real affectionate in their 
families. And you can keep four families in a 
yard sixteen feet square. That old sheep pen | 
of yours there that you don’t use any more 
would be just the thing. It’s got a board floor, 
so there wouldn’t be any need of cement like 
that Lockport man uses. ’’ 

‘‘What would we feed ’em ?’’ Billy’s opposi- 
tion was ebbing with the rise in his interest. 

“Oh, rats and mice and English sparrows, | 


| said Billy, ‘‘but they’re awful wild; and we 


and I don’t know what all. Sometimes they 
get old horses and mules, and boil ’em up.’’ 
‘*We got lots of rats down at the lower barn,’’ 


haven’t got anything big enough to boil a mule 
in. You haven’t either, have you?’’ 
‘*No-o,’’ Melly admitted reluctantly ; ‘‘but if 





our skunks got numerous enough, we could get 
something. There’s a big profit in skunk skins. ’’ 
‘*But it’s expensive to start, and we haven’t | 


wonder if a single pair of skunks would cost | 
ten or fifteen dollars. ’’ 
‘“‘We wouldn’t need to buy ’em,’’ Melly con- | 
tended ; ‘‘we’d catch ’em.’’ 
‘«Their legs are all cut and mashed up when | 


triumphantly. ‘‘That don’t hurt ’em, and we 
could let ’em out of the traps into the pen.’’ 
‘*But will they go into a box trap?’’ 


‘* Sure! ’’ Melly replied confidently. ‘‘ If 


you’ ve got a chicken’s head, or something like 
that, for bait, I’ve got a trap.’’ 

‘** Do we go snucks—even up?’”’ Billy in- 
quired, suddenly reminded of the financial 
aspect of the transaction. 


| her peace of mind remained undisturbed, and 
| she almost forgot the circumstance. 


At first Melly visited the trap every few 
hours, but as he invariably found the top and 
front raised and the bait untouched his interest 


| waned. On the third morning he went to school 
| without going near it; but when late that after- 


noon he glanced in the direction of the knoll, 


| the trap, although it showed merely as a dot 


‘‘Of course,’’ Melly agreed. ‘‘Dig up some- | on the snowy expanse amid the trees, seemed 
got the money,’’ said Billy sadly. ‘‘I shouldn’t | thing, and we’ll set the trap right off. I know somehow smaller and less conspicuous than 


where there’s a hole.’’ 


| before. He crossed the orchard and, as he drew 


“*T got the backbone of a rabbit that Rover | near, saw that the top was down. Moreover, 


killed,’’ said Billy exultantly. 


certain peculiar, leisurely implanted tracks led 


Half an hour later Miss Derby saw the two} up to it and did not go away. 


boys carrying the box trap and a small parcel 


Melly warily circled the innocent - looking 


they’re caught in a steel trap,’’ Billy observed | wrapped in paper to a wooded knoll beyond | box. From a narrow crack in front several long 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I don’t believe they’d be good | the orchard. She watched them suspiciously, | black hairs protruded. Just what an imprisoned 
for much in that condition, except to skin.’’ | but judged that the time was not yet ripe for | skunk might do he did not know, but unpleas- 

‘*We’d catch ’em in box traps!’’ said Melly | active intervention. For three days thereafter | ant possibilities suggested themselves. Plainly 
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there were drawbacks even to skunk farming. | looked into the kitchen. The skunk started to | enterprise, approached the Jenkins farm that | 


But unless he meant through arrant cowardice | 
to abandon the business in its infancy, he must | 
do something without delay. He stepped for- | 
ward, raised the box gingerly and, holding it | 
at arm’s length, started for the barn. The | 
prisoner stirred uneasily, and more black hairs 
came into view; but nothing else happened. 

‘*7’ll put you in the stable where you’ll be 
warm,’’ Melly explained to the captive, ‘‘and 
then in the morning I’ll take you down to 
Billy’s. You’ll have a real pleasant home. ’’ 

As Melly rounded the front of the carriage 
house he came face to face with Aunt Kate. 

‘*What have you got there ?’’ was her instant 
query. ‘‘A rabbit?’’ 

‘‘No-o,’’ said Melly hesitatingly. 

Miss Kate’s presence at that moment was 
extremely inconvenient. She came closer, and 
then withdrew in great haste. She had seen 
the protruding black hairs. 

‘* Melancthon Derby,’’ she cried, ‘* you’ve 
got a skunk in that trap! Take it away—take 
it away this instant!’’ 

‘I’m going to take it to Billy in the morn- 
ing,’’ he explained. ‘‘I just want to put it in 
the stable overnight, where it’ll be warm and 
comfortable and happy. ’’ 

‘‘Don’t you dare put it in the stable! And 
don’t hold it like that, either; put it down!’’ 

Melly gently deposited the trap in the snow. 
‘‘Tt’ll get all cold there,’’ he remarked plain- 
tively; ‘‘and I shouldn’t wonder a bit if that 
made it mad. ’’ 

Miss Derby retreated still farther. ‘‘Melanc- 
thon, you take that thing down to the creek 
lot and let it go!’’ 

‘*Let it gol’? Melly wailed. ‘‘It will catch 
all my Rhode Island reds, as like as not!’’ 

‘‘It hasn’t caught them yet, and I guess it 
won’t if you keep the chicken-house door shut. 
Take it away this instant!’’ 

‘*But Billy’s expecting it!’’ 

‘‘Well, take it there, then. If the Jenkinses 
are foolish enough to want such things, let 
them have them; but don’t you ever bring one 
of those animals on this place again! Of all 
the—but don’t wait; take it away!’’ 

Muttering indignantly under his breath, 
Melly obeyed. Darkness had fallen when he 
reached the Jenkins farm, and he found both 
barn and house vacant and locked. Then he 
remembered the box sociable at the Methodist 
Church. After pulling at various doors in vain, 
he found that he could get into the woodshed 
behind the kitchen. Passing the serried ranks 
of firewood, he set the trap down close to the 
kitchen door and extracted the stub of a pencil 
and a match from his pockets. While the tiny 
flame flickered, he wrote this legend in strag- 
gling capitals on the cover of the box: 


DON’T OPEN. HE’S INSIDE. 


Satisfied that he had done his duty, and 
resolved to return in the morning to help Billy 
house the skunk, Melly went home. 

The Jenkinses returned from the sociable at 





a late hour and went promptly to bed. Early 
the next morning Mrs. Jenkins, going into 
the woodshed for a few sticks to replen- 
ish the kitchen fire, which her husband had 
kindled, discovered the box trap. 

‘* Here’s Billy cluttering up the floor 
again with his things!’’ she exclaimed and 
stooped to lift the trap out of her way. 
Not being familiar with its mechanism, 
she grasped it by the cord. The front and 
top opened and out sprawled a black-and- 
white animal with a bushy tail. 

Mrs. Jenkins gave it only one glance. 
Then all color left her face. 

‘* He-eee-eeee!’? she squeaked, so faintly 
that her voice was inaudible in the next 
room. At the same time she tried to climb 
one of the ranks of firewood. 

Mephitis mephitis, as men of science 
call the little animal commonly known as 
the skunk, is a singular creature. To great 
apparent stupidity it unites absolute fear- 
lessness; and although possessing a car- 
nivorous appetite, it is amiable and has a 
very placid temperament. Unless it has 
good reason to fear attack it is never ag- 
gressive, although it is equally opposed to 
running away. 

‘*The thing,’’ declared Mrs. Jenkins, in 
narrating her adventure subsequently, ‘‘ac- 
tually walked right up and sniffed: at my 
toes! And I couldn’t get an inch higher! I 
just squealed and hung to that woodpile, 
expecting to faint away every minute. ’’ 

But Mrs. Jenkins did not faint. After a 
time the skunk turned and walked delib- 
erately through the half-open door into the 
kitchen. Summoning all of her resolution, 
the good woman slipped to the floor and 
peered inside. Her unwelcome visitor was 
standing listlessly in the middle of the floor, 
showing no interest whatever in its sur- 
roundings. 

Mrs. Jenkins stole into the kitchen and 
opened the door that led out upon the back 
porch. ‘‘Scat!’’ she whispered hoarsely 
and fled back into the woodshed. 

The skunk looked toward her with a 
pained and wondering expression and then 
paced under the table. Mrs. Jenkins began 
to shiver, for the morning was cold. The 
heat of her indignation, however, was rising 
as her bodily temperature fell. Again she 


approach her, and she retreated, slamming the | 
door. At that moment, from the shelter of a 
shed near the barn, a rooster lifted up his voice 
and crowed. ‘The skunk turned and listened. 
A second time the clarion call rang out. With 
calm determination, the animal padded out | 
upon the porch and headed toward the sound. | 
‘*Bli! Eli!’’ Mrs. Jenkins shrieked to her | 
husband, who was at the cow stable. ‘‘Come | 
and kill that thing! Quick! QUICK!”’ | 


When Melly, full of plans for the new | 





morning, he found Billy waiting at the roadside. 

‘*You’d better not go any farther,’’ Billy 
said, ‘‘unless you’re looking for trouble.’’ 

‘*Why, what’s the matter?’’ 

‘*You don’t know much—leaving that thing 
where you did! Ma’s smashed your old trap!’’ 

‘*Do you mean to tell me I’ve lost my new 
box trap?’’ Melly asked indignantly. 

‘*Yes, you have—and also a licking that I 
got before I could explain!’’ 

‘*‘Where—where’s the skunk ?’’ cried Melly 
in consternation. ‘‘Did she smash him, too?’’ 


‘*No; but he chased her onto the woodpile, 
and then pa run him under the corncrib. 1 
don’t know where he is now, but it smells like 
he wasn’t-very far off. The next time you have 
any ideas about skunk farming, don’t you come 
here with ’em! I guess the best thing you, can 
do is to go home now.’”’ : 

Melly kicked savagely at a ‘‘shoe ball’’ of 
hardened snow in the sleigh track as he started 
homeward. ; 

‘Tf Aunt Kate hadn’t interfered,’’ he mut- 
tered, ‘‘it would have been all right! Now the 
whole scheme’s busted, just as it always is!’’ 





THE PAMELAS CHARTER 


GRy Adrian Hayward : 


Ts E mate of the schooner 
was as good as his word. 
Lyman could get out of 
him nothing more definite con- 
cerning the plot to prevent the 
Pamela from loading again, if 
plot there was. Doubtless the 
mate had told all that he himself at the mo- 
ment was aware of. At any rate, he had his 
code and would stick to it. 

‘*Well, that charter was signed in good faith 
by both parties, and for most of the time the 
owners have had all the best of it,’’ Lyman 
said to him. ‘‘Until it expires, I’m going to 
see to it that we get our due service, of course. 
It was white of you to tip me off.’’ 

‘*Aw, make the most of it, then!’’ the mate 
muttered gruffly and, turning abruptly, went 
out. As he passed through the outer office he 
glared aggressively at mild little Mr. Peters 
and the new clerk as if challenging either of 
them to question his presence there. 

When the mate had gone, Lyman went back 
into Mr. Boyd’s room and sat down in the 
swivel chair to think. The owners of the 
vessel, he knew, did not bear the best reputa- 
tion. If, at their instigation, Capt. Coyne 
really intended to make trouble, there were a 
hundred ways in which he could do it. If he 
aimed to delay the schooner, would it always 
be in Lyman’s power to prevent him? 

Quickly, however, Lyman’s courage re- 
bounded from its slight depression. He would 
fight, and there was joy in the fighting! In 
spite of every obstacle the Pamela should load 
in time at Louisburg! 

He heard the telephone ring in the outer 
room and Mr. Peters talking. After a pause, 
Mr. Peters stepped through the door. 

‘*Lyman, Mr. Kendall says the Red Wing 
is in and that she has already discharged her 
slack into barges,’’ he reported. ‘‘If we wish, 
he says he’ll have her run in alongside our 
wharf the first thing in the morning.’’ 





DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


CAPT. COYNE, UNMISTAKABLE IN THE 





For a second Lyman hesi- 
tated. The Maritime’s full de- 
mand for soft coal, at certain 
times, could not be met by a 
schooner alone, and so it was 
oceasionally necessary to buy a 
supplemental supply from one of 
the vessels of the great Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, which worked the Cape Breton mines, 
and which ran regular steamers to Halifax for 
the supply of the Provinces generally. The week 
before Mr. Boyd had ordered six hundred tons 
from them to meet extra calls, but he had left 
it to Lyman’s judgment whether or not the coal 
should be taken from the Red Wing or from a 
vessel following her later. It would make things 
awkward and confusing to bring a steamer in 
now while the schooner was still tied up and 
discharging at the other side of the wharf. 
But there was no soft-coal elevator; the coal 
would have to be carted from the mouth of the 
chutes of the steamer up the wharf to the bins. 
The twenty teams and wagons needed could be 
better spared now than at the last of the week. 

‘*All right,’’ Lyman decided. ‘Tell him 
we’ll receive from both hatches. ’’ 

Scribbling a hasty note to his aunt with 
whom he lived, he sent the office boy to deliver 
it. Lyman was not going home to-night; for, 
until the Pamela cleared, he had determined 
to be away from the premises as little as pos- 
sible. When he had sent the note he left the 
warm, cheery office and, walking briskly down 
the shadow-hung wharf, climbed up into the 
engine shack on top of the trestle. 

Jones stood by the window, controlling the 
engine throttle with his hand. The glare from 
two are lights struck into the little room and 
lighted the deck of the schooner below. 

‘‘Say, what were you trying to do to that 
mate this afternoon ?’’ said Jones, with a grin. 
‘*Reckon he’s more used to handing out that 
sort of manhandling than getting it himself!’’ 

‘*Luckiest thing I’ve done for one while, 





GLARING LIGHT, CLIMBED DOWN ON 


THE SCHOONER AND THEN DISAPPEARED WITHIN THE COMPANION 


Chapter Two, in which there is 
trouble during the one oclock shift 


anyhow!’’ said Lyman and proceeded to tell 
the scales man what had come of the incident. 

Jones gave a low whistle. 

‘“*You’re up against it, Lyman!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘These coasting skippers are hard 
men to beat! What you going to do—sit tight 
and wait?’’ 

‘* Just that for the moment,’’ answered 
Lyman. ‘‘The worst of it is, action must start 
with him. A little bad weather after he had 
cleared would give him all the excuse he 
wanted, but he can’t be sure of that. His stay- 
ing on board indicates that he means to try 
something here at the wharf. By effecting the 
delay here he would not later lay himself open 
as a skipper to criticism or question of the pas- 
sage he made down. For one thing, I don’t 


and engine at the same time. Instead of going 
home to-night and spelling you to-morrow 
night, I’m going to turn in on the lounge in 
Mr. Boyd’s room for a few hours and split 
them even with you. That way I’ll be within 
call if anything happens. I’ll leave the alley 
door unlocked; stop in and wake me in time 
for the one-o’clock ‘shift. ’”’ 

It was now six o’clock, and Mr. Peters was 
just preparing to leave as Lyman got back to 
the office. When the head clerk learned of 
Lyman’s change of plan, his honest soul urged 
him to assume some sort of night vigil, too. It 
took some arguing for Lyman to convince Mr. 
Peters that that was not necessary. When 
Lyman had at last sueceeded in doing so, he 
walked along with the clerk as far as an eating 
house near by before saying good night. 

Turning in at eight o’clock on Mr. Boyd’s 
lounge with a horse blanket for cover was 
easy enough, but getting to sleep, Lyman 
found, was another matter. His mind was 
active and he felt anything except sleepy. 
Suceessively he heard a distant clock strike 
nine and ten. Some time after that, however, 
he dropped off and knew no more until a voice 

in his ear warned him that it was time to 
get up. 

‘*The hands are just returning up the 
wharf, Lyman,’’ Jones informed him. 

From midnight to one o’clock, on an 
all-day schedule, was the hour given the 
shovelers for their fourth meal. After eat- 
ing it in the boiler shack, it was customary 
for them to walk up to the all-night lunch 
cart and get a ‘‘mug up’’ of hot coffee. 

As rapidly as the dim light would let 
him, Lyman got into the overalls, old 
sweater and thick cap that Jones had doffed 
and brought along for him to wear. 

‘**Everything all right?’’ the young clerk 
asked. 

‘‘Not a hitch so far!’’ said the scales 
man. ‘‘We’ve taken out two hundred tons. ’’ 

A minute later Lyman had locked the 
alley door to the inner office and said good 
night to Jones. ° 

As Lyman, munching a sandwich, walked 
along in the black shadows cast by the 
buildings on either hand, he was aware 
of the pervading stillness so different from 
the noise on the wharf during the day- 
light hours. The air was stingingly cold; 
the thermometer, he judged, must have 
dropped below zero. 

At the mouth of the stable alley next 
the hard-coal elevator he came unexpect- 
edly on the four shovelers bunched to- 
gether. An are light hung over the wharf 
way at the other end of the elevator, but 
it only made the shadows here deeper. 
Nevertheless, Lyman could have sworn 
that, at the sound of his approaching foot- 
steps, a fifth form sidled into the alley—such 
a muffled, lank figure, it popped into his 
head, as that of the skipper of the Pamela. 

Ordinarily Lyman would have passed a 
word of greeting with the negroes, but to- 
night, from some feeling of constraint, he 
walked by them in silence. The men knew 
nothing of the shift in engineers and, as 
Lyman learned later, mistook him, in his 
borrowed working rig, for Jones himself. 

He found the fireman, Joe LaPoint, 
staying by his fire and running enough 
steam through the pipes to keep them from 
freezing. When he had climbed up into the 
shack above he glanced at his watch, saw 





want you and Joe ever away from the boiler © 
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that it was just one o’clock, and gave a short 
tug on the whistle cord. From the window he 
watched the men come into the light below, let 
themselves down on the deck of the schooner, 
and then descend into the hold. Directly he 
got the signal for a filled tub and hoisted away. 

Everything seemed normal enough at first; 
but when, some ten minutes later, the figure 
of Capt. Coyne, unmistakable in the glaring 
light, climbed down on the schooner and then 
disappeared within the companion, a flood of 
misgiving again swept over Lyman. The cap- 
tain’s boarding his vessel so soon after the 
others at this hour of the night was surely 
something more than coincidence! 

To increase Lyman’s uneasiness, the tubs, 
after the first half dozen, failed to rise with 
their previous smooth regularity. With strain- 
ing eyes, as the minutes passed, he stared down 
through the hatchway, striving to make out 
the cause for the delay in getting the signal. 

He suddenly saw something that made him 
start and then fairly boil with honest rage. 





Beside one of the lanterns hung in the hold 
within his vision he saw a black face upturned 
and the glisten of a bottle above it. 

At once Capt. Coyne’s scheme and proce- 
dure—and Lyman had not a doubt of his 
responsibility—was apparent. To cause delay in 
unloading the schooner the captain had way- 
laid the negroes and supplied them with rum 
enough to get them drunk. 

Hurrying down the stairs, Lyman dashed 
through the boiler shack and yanked open the 
door leading out on the wharf. 

‘*Come along, Joe; there’s trouble on hand!’’ 
he cried as the fireman glanced up. 

Flinging himself at the nearest shrouds of 
the schooner, Lyman dropped to the deck and 
slid recklessly down the hold ladder to the 
cleared plank skin at the bottom directly below 
the hatchway. 

A strange scene presented itself. Through 
the square above, the twin are lights shed 
down a glow that softly lighted a limited space, 
but back a little way, both fore and aft, the 





shadows quickly deepened; half a dozen lan- 
terns dimly revealed the sloping piles of coal. 

The shovelers at the moment were making 
no pretense of filling the waiting tub. The 
whites of their rolling eyes showed as they 
stared in sullen surprise at the intruder. The 


bottle, evidently, had gone the rounds; a squat | 
but heavy and powerful negro called Ras was | 


just pressing in the stopper. Lyman noticed 
that the bottle was two thirds emptied. 

‘*Let me have that bottle, Ras; I’ll return 
your property to you when this job is done!’’ 
Lyman demanded in as quiet a tone as his 
anger at the unscrupulous skipper would allow 
him. 

The startled negro had imbibed enough of 
the fiery stuff to heat his blood. Moreover, he 
had not had time to grasp the fact that it was 
the boss confronting them and not Jones. 
Without hesitation he growled back a refusal 
couched in vile and abusive language. 

Circumstances had conspired to put Lyman 
to a crucial test. Not only was there the threat 





of the work’s being delayed or completely held 
up, but his ability to control the shovelers in 
the future was at stake. The moment called 
for action, and Lyman acted more on impulse, 
perhaps, than from wise or prudent judgment. 
These negroes were not men to assail lightly ; 
in a mix-up, with their passions roused, they 
were likely to prove ugly fighters. Ras was 
directly in front of Lyman, and the three 
other shovelers were at one side. Lyman 
pointed an emphatic finger at those three. 

‘*You keep out!’’ he snapped. 

The next instant he sprang and hit Ras on 
the jaw. All the energy of his body was 
behind the blow. 

The negro staggered and, with a tinkle of 
breaking glass, the rum bottle dropped from 
his hands to the planks. Quickly, however, he 
recovered himself and, with an inarticulate 
guttural bellow, rushed madly at the man who 
had hit him. Confident in the advantage of his 
massive body and bulging, knotty muscles, he 
meant to batter him into insensibility. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


WHEN THE COUGAR JUMPED THE 







LD Dan Kinney and his 
QO partner, Jim Wade, had 

prospected all over the 
range and had found nothing 
worth while. 

They were on their way back 
and had reached a point within 
twenty miles of the place from 
which they had started when they struck a 
little stringer in the face of a cliff above the 
Merced River. It came about in this way. 

As the gold hunters and their burro were 
traveling along at the top of the cliff, Dan 
pushed his hat back to scratch his head. At 
that moment a vagrant gust of wind whirled 
past, and Dan’s old hat went rolling and 
tumbling down the steep slope. It lodged in 
the only clump of bushes in a stretch of more 
than two hundred feet. 

That hat would not have roused enthusiasm 
even in an old-clothes man. Dan had worn it 
for six years ; he had slept in it, carried barley 
in it, and had even let the burro eat its ration 
from it. But Dan had an affection for the old 
hat, and so he stopped the burro, uncoiled a 
long rope from the pack and made one end fast 
to a tree. He held the middle of the rope out 
to his partner. 

‘*You ain’t fool enough to risk your neck 
for that old hat, are ye, Dan?’’ said Jim. ‘‘It’s 
nothin’ but a ruin and has been fer nigh onto 
four year. It’s forty foot to the bushes and 
two hundred from there to bottom if you slip. ’’ 

‘“*If I slip! You old rabbit! Slippin’ won’t 
make it any further to bottom, will it? You 
hang on to this rope, and I’ll take a hitch 
round my waist. Where would I git another 
hat with the nearest store twenty miles away? 
Besides, that hat is good fer a year yit.’’ 

Grasping the rope firmly Jim braced himself, 
while Dan, having taken a hitch round his 
body, walked cautiously down the steep slope. 
He reached his hat and thrust it over his ears; 
but he did not start back at once. 

‘*Ain’t you got that hat yit?’’ Jim called 
from his station some distance back from the 
edge of the cliff. ‘‘It’s a full five minutes since 
ye hollered to hold, and no sign of yer startin’ 
up yit.’”’ 

‘*You hush up, Jim Wade! There’s some 
likely-lookin’ rock hereaway, and I’m a-goin’ 
to git a specimen. ’”’ 

Jim heard the sound of Dan’s little belt pick 
elinking against the rock and a moment later 
the call to ‘‘hist away!’’ Dan came back up the 
slope, leaning out and walking like a Bahama 
negro coming up a ship side. 

When he reached the top he handed three 
little bits of rock to Jim, who examined them 
critically. Two he flipped over the cliff con- 
temptuously, but the third he held, turning it 
over and over. 7 

‘*Well, what do ye think of it, ol’ frizzle 
face?’’ asked Dan. 

Jim wore the worst set of curly red whiskers 
on the Pacific slope. 

‘*Looks good enough to warrant camp makin’ 
right here. How wide is the vein ?’’ 

‘*You ol’ stunhead, do you want to make 
camp here and pack water as long as we stay ? 
We camp down below and climb to work. It 
ain’t a vein; it’s only a stringer. We’ll chase 
it up and find a pocket most likely. This hull 
range is full of pockets. ’’ 

‘*That’s all right about makin’ camp lower, 
but ain’t we a-goin’ to leave our tools here? Or 
do you want to pack them up agin? I wisht 
you wa’n’t sech a pepperbox, Dan Kinney. 
Anyone would think you wuz the red-headed 
partner to hear the way you go on.’”’ 

So the two old men, who for fourteen years 
had apparently always been on the verge of 
quarreling yet who were never happy apart, 
dumped their tools on the top of the cliff; then, 
with the burro and their camp stuff, they made 
their way down to where a spring gushed out 
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of a crevice in the rock. There they made 
permanent camp. The next morning saw 
them up at the top of the cliff ready for work. 

About ten feet back from the edge 
they started a shaft with the purpose 
of cutting the stringer. For days they 
dug and drilled and blasted until at a 
depth of thirty-four feet they at last 
touched the stringer. Then they began 
to follow it back. 

They had rigged a rough windlass 
with which to hoist the broken rock 
and dirt to the surface. The rock was 
soft, and they made good progress until 
they had dug back about ten feet from the 
shaft. Then the dynamite gave out. One of them 
must go to the nearest store and buy a new 
supply, and, since Jim was the better walker, 
he set out the next morning at daybreak. 

‘*Now don’t you git to celebratin’ nor nothin’ 
down thar, Jim!’’ Dan called after him. ‘‘Jist 
remember I’m climbin’ rope like a sailor whilst 
you’re gone, and I ain’t in love with it.’’ 

‘*Tf you don’t like to climb rope, set in the 
shade and snooze.’’ 

Old Dan snorted as his partner’s answer 
floated back to him. He sit round and snooze 
while Jim walked forty miles! Not by the 
width of the state would he! 
Twisting one leg round the 
rope, he slid down to his work 
at the bottom of the shaft. 
There he picked the broken 
rock loose and shoveled it 
out of the short drift 
into the shaft, where 
he could easily load it 
into the bucket. Then he 
drilled for a new shot. 

About noon he sat down 
and ate the luncheon that he 
had brought with him. 
When he had finished 
his meal he went 
poking round the 
bottom of the shaft; 
peering at every inch 
of its surfaces, he 
looked for color and 
examined the rock to 
determine its safety. 
He saw an old crack 
that came up at the 
left of their tunnel 
and that arched over- ct 
head until it disap- 
peared into the rock at the right. He stuck the 
point of his pick into it and pried vigorously, 
but it seemed solid and he was satisfied. Then 
he went back to drilling for the next shot. 

Late that afternoon a little cottontail came 
hopping along the trail on top of the cliff; it 
took two or three hops, paused for a moment, 
then hopped again, then paused. It came near 
the mouth of the shaft and sat up to peel a bit 
of bark. Just at that moment Dan’s clinking 
hammer at the bottom of the shaft was silent, 


| for the old prospector was resting. 


In his anxiety to get Jim started early, Dan 
had wakened at four o’clock that morning, 
and now he was tired. Sitting down, he leaned 
back against the wall of the tunnel and closed 
his eyes. The silence was very restful and 
soothing. Old Dan went to sleep. 

Up above, the little cottontail, intent on its 
luncheon of sweet bark, was unsuspicious of 
danger ; but behind it, hidden by a low growth 
of weeds and small bushes, lay a huge cat that 
had come down the mountain in search of 
some morsel that would still its hunger. Softly, 
silently, with every nerve tingling a response 
to the demand of its empty stomach, the big 
cat drew its body into position, and when it 
had its feet well under its body it leaped. 

Some slight sound as those powerful legs 
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straightened must 
have reached the 
rabbit, for it also 
leaped, and the cougar 
went high to intercept 
it. The cat was suc- 
eessful, and according 
to all its calculations it 
should an instant later 
have been regaling itself 
with fresh rabbit meat; 
but the beast had not 
been along that slope 
since the partners had 

begun work, and it did 

not know of their shaft 

among the screen of 
bushes. That is the rea- 
son why old Dan was 
wakened from his nap 
by the sound of a terri- 
ble caterwauling, the 
fall of small rocks and a 
great clawing and clatter- 
ing in the upper part of 
the shaft. As he started up, 
he saw a heavy body pass the 
mouth of the tunnel and land 
with a terrific impact on the floor. 
Dan stared at the newcomer in con- 
sternation. The cougar ,had landed 
on its feet, but the unexpected fall had 
shaken and frightened it. The creature 
looked up at the round spot of daylight 
above and said, ‘‘Purrow!’’ 

Dan had been in many tight places in his 
long life as a prospector, but this was the cap- 
sheaf. At any moment: the cougar might dis- 
cover him, and then—well, he did not know 
just what then, but he had an idea that it 
would be fight. He put the handle of his pick 
on the rock and bumped the head off. At the 
first bump the cougar whirled round like light- 
ning and said, ‘‘ His-ss, fft!’’ 

Luckily Dan’s pick was freshly sharpened. 
Grasping the head in his left hand and the 
handle in his right, he made up his mind not 
to be an easy victim. He was in a desperate 
situation—thirty-five feet underground, with 
the king of all Rocky Mountain cats in the 
middle distance, guarding the only door, and 
his partner just starting back from that dis- 
tant store. 

Just how he could manage to get the cat 
into the short tunnel, so that he could have 
the shaft to himself long enough to grip that 
rope and climb out of reach, was more than 
he could figure out. He could stay in the 
tunnel until Jim came back, but what good 
would that do him? If Jim dropped a bit of 
dynamite to put the cat out of the fight, it would 
flatten Dan against the rock, too. And if Dan 
remained cornered until it grew dark, the cat 
would be at even greater advantage than it 
was now. 

Dan was full of misgivings, but he had pre- 
pared himself so far as possible, and now he 
stood to his weapons like a man and advanced 





“ THERE’S SOME LIKELY-LOOKIN’' 
ROCK HEREAWAY, AND I'M 
A-GOIN' TO GIT A SPECIMEN” 


to the battle. As he walked out toward the 
shaft the cougar hissed and growled; then, as 
Dan still kept on, the beast jumped. Dan flat- 
tened his body against the rock and the cougar 
went past him, but one outflung paw caught 
in Dan’s shirt and in the flesh of his left arm 
and dragged him over. Then it was strike and 
thrust, — wood and steel against teeth and 
claws,—with the little man engaging the cat 
in a reckless fury of despair. 

The beast’s claws cut Dan’s shirt to ribbons 
and lined his flesh with long red streaks. Its 
teeth sank into his left shoulder, but he brought 
the point of the pick up in a quick jab that 
caught the beast in its stomach. The cat let 
go, but quickly came back to the fight. Twice 
it clenched and tried to use its powerful hind 
legs and claws to disembowel Dan, but the old 
miner was too wise. Each time that sharp pick 
point dug deep into the cat and the hickory 
handle crashed down on its head. 

As the fight raged, old Dan got between the 
cougar and the shaft and backed out into the 
light. When the beast charged again he thrust 
with the pick and landed a lucky blow. The 
point entered the cat’s left eye, and the crea- 
ture, throwing itself back with a yowl, began 
a succession of tumbles and thrashings that 
made its previous contortions seem slight. 
Finding himself free for the moment, Dan 
dropped his weapons and turned to the rope. 

As his quivering muscles tightened in the 
climb he felt his cuts and scratches as he had 
not felt them before. But above lay life, and 
below lay death. So, straining, striving, he 
climbed slowly toward the top. Every lift on 
his arms was torture, but he kept himself at 
his task. When he was halfway to the top the 
uproar below ceased, and he looked down. 

In the middle of the shaft stood the cougar, 
watching with its one eye the struggling figure 
on the rope. As Dan looked down, the beast 
hissed and gave a menacing snarl. Gripping 
the rope harder, the old miner hurriedly con- 
tinued his struggle for safety. When he drew 
himself over the edge he dropped on his face 
and lay there for several minutes while he 
tried to still the pounding of his heart and the 
quivering of his muscles. At last he gathered 
himself up slowly and tottered off on the trail 
to camp. 

When Jim came into camp at ten o’clock 
that night he found Dan lying in his bunk 
with his pulse hammering wildly and his voice 
so weak that he could hardly tell his story. 
Jim bathed his old partner’s wounds and made 
him as comfortable as possible. 

The next day old Dan insisted that Jim help 
him up the trail to the shaft. Although Jim 
argued with him for an hour, old Dan was 
determined, and Jim, although he grumbled, 
at last yielded. When they reached the shaft, 
Dan sat down while Jim made a bomb ready. 
Then old Dan leaned over and dropped the 
bomb, with its short fuse, down the shaft. 

‘*Thar!’’ he said, as the thud of the explo- 
sion shook the earth. ‘‘I reckon he won’t claw 
no one any more.’’ 

Jim always maintained that Dan took more 
satisfaction in the cougar’s tawny hide than he 
did in the six thousand good dollars that they 
took out of the pocket. For the bomb that killed 
the cougar caved in the rock at the crack that 
Dan had noticed and opened up a rich pocket. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


E that waits upon fortune, declares Poor 
Richard, is never sure of a dinner. 
Say not, “God help you!’’? when your Brother 
needs, 
But let God help him through your kindly Deeds. 


VERYONE is needed: even a rag doll is 
priceless if it fills the heart of a child. 
HE German word for war, Krieg, is de- 
rived from kriegen, which means to get 
hold of other people’s property. The English 
word war and the French word guerre have 
their roots in the verbs ‘‘to ward’’ and ‘‘to 
guard.’’ In other words, the German idea of 
war has always been spoliation, whereas the 
French and English idea has been defense. 


A officer in the Medical Corps of the United 
States Army is said to have discovered a 
new remedy for seasickness. Because the organ 
that controls the equilibrium of the human 
body is in the ear, he reasoned that the ear 
must be the seat of seasickness. According to 
the London Times, he makes himself immune 
by packing his ears with sterilized gauze. It 
will be interesting to know whether that 
simple remedy proves as successful in other 
cases. 
ORE than twenty-three hundred years 
ago a young Athenian, speaking of his 
wife, said to Socrates: ‘‘When I saw that she 
had powder on her face to make it whiter and 
rouge to make it redder, and that she wore 
high-heeled shoes to appear taller, I told her 
it was as dishonorable for her to try to deceive 
me about her beauty as for me to try to deceive 
her about my property. I added that, although 
her arts might impose on others, they could 
not impose on me, who saw her at all times. ’’ 
HE rock rabbit, or hyrax, which is found 
in Africa and Syria, is an interesting and 
comparatively little-known animal. Although 
it has hoofs, the sole of each foot is cup-shaped, 
so that when it presses the edges of a hoof 
against a smooth surface it can form a vacuum 
under the hoof by raising the centre. Thus, 
using its feet as suckers, it climbs trees with 
surprising facility. The large-eyed, lemur-like 
creature called tarsier, a native of the Malay 
Islands and of the Philippines, is equally 
interesting. Its toes end in suckers with which 
it can climb even the smooth stems of bamboo. 
EW dog stories would be so well worth 
hearing, if the dog could tell it, as that of 
Shep, a collie that belonged, and that we hope 
still belongs, to a family that lives on the upper 
Seioto River, in Ohio. The family moved to the 
headwaters of Smoky Hill River, in Kansas. 
They went by train to Kansas City and the 
rest of the way by wagon. After a year they 
moved back again to their old home in Ohio, 
but left Shep with a neighbor in Kansas. Eight 
weeks later the dog, ‘‘as thin as a rail’’ and 
somewhat footsore, walked into the house on 
the Scioto. He had traveled eight hundred 
miles. 
N the hilltop of Traprain Law, a part of 
Mr. Balfour’s estate at Whittinghame, 
Seotland, there was recently uncovered a won- 
derful store of Roman silver. Most of it is 
apparently church plate looted from some early 
monastery on the Continent and buried in Eng- 
land by the thief. Besides the church pieces 
there are gold and silver coins of the Emperor 
Valens, who ruled from A.D. 364 to 378, and 
of Theodosius. Most Americans will be aston- 
ished to learn that not a single piece of the 
gold or silver can be retained either by Mr. 
Balfour or by the men who discovered it, for 
under English law all treasure found in the 
realm is the exclusive property of the crown, 
and there are severe penalties for retaining or 
concealing it. 
OUND in France,’’ runs a ‘‘personal’’ 
advertisement in the London Times, ‘‘a 
small .snapshot of group: left to right, girl, 
clergyman with moustache, lady with gray 
hair, officer in uniform with moustache. Taken 
out of doors, some trees and buildings in back- 
ground. Above found early in February on the 
otherwise unidentifiable body of a man who 
had lain out on Wytschaete Ridge for some 
time. Sent in by finder, who carefully buried 





the body.’’ Doubly pathetic is this sole clue 
to the identity of a dead soldier—a clue so inti- 
mately associated with other and happier days. 
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THE SERVICE OF THE EDUCATED 
MAN 


READER of The Companion, who 
A frankly describes himself as an un- 
educated man, but who has the keen 
appreciation of education that is common to 
all naturally intelligent men who have missed 
the opportunity of schooling, writes to us to 
say that he has satisfied himself that history 
has been made and the human race led forward 
and upward only by men who were students 
and, in a fair degree, scholars. 

Our correspondent is right. A man cannot 
be of much help to his fellow men outside the 
narrowest domestic sphere if he brings to his 
service nothing more than benevolent impulses 
and rectitude of principle. No man, however 
unselfish and sincere, can lead mankind far if 
he has only his own uninstructed intelligence 
to direct his steps. It is true, of course, that a 
man may study so long and so deep that he 
paralyzes his own power of action and initia- 
tive; but it is none the less true that a man 
who is ignorant of the past, who does not 
know the causes and the history of existing 
institutions, who has never read from the 
books in which the wise men of other years 
have set down their observations and conclu- 
sions about nature, humanity and God, who 
does not build all his beliefs and all his plans 
on the secure foundation of the experience of 
the race, can be of no lasting value to his 
fellows. He can tear down, but he cannot 
help to construct. He can lead men astray, if 
he has the personality to attract them, but he 
cannot point out to them the true road in which 
they must walk if they are to preserve and 
enlarge their liberty. 

To many readers these things will seem so 
obvious as to be trite. Not many years ago 
they would have been so, but we need not look 
far to see a continually growing disposition 
in the people to listen to the pure doctrinaire, 
to the man who begins his programme by 
pulling up whatever can be shown to have its 
roots buried in the past, or who shows his 
contempt for the wisdom of other generations 
by boasting of his ignorance of it. The very 
conception of an educated man has begun to 
change; many a pedant who esteems himself a 
scholar is without the slightest comprehension 
of the course or the substance of human thought 
on the subjects that lie nearest to us as citizens 
or as human beings. 

There is a very real danger in all that. Only 
by increasing the number of really educated 
men, and by profiting from their capacity for 
leadership, will mankind advance. Pedants, 
doctrinaires and fanatics can lead only into 
the bog. 
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PROFITEERING 


HENEVER the high cost of the nec- 

essaries of life is talked of, some one 

is sure to express the opinion that the 
‘*profiteer’’ is mainly at fault. Is the charge 
really justified ? 

To begin with, who is the profiteer? The 
word itself is new, born of the war, but the 
thing is as old as human nature. A profiteer 
is, of course, one who takes advantage of the 
conditions that the war has established to 
exact more than. his fair profit on whatever 
he has to sell—a man who makes the necessi- 
ties of his neighbors serve his own selfish ends. 
There have been men of that description at 
work during the war; they never fail to appear 
whenever the opportunity for exorbitant profits 
arrives. But there is no reason to believe that 
they have been so numerous or so successful 
as to influence greatly the general level of 
prices. 

Shall we call the farmer a profiteer because 
he sells his wheat at the figure set by the gov- 
ernment, or his corn and cattle and cotton at 
the best price the market offers? Is the labor- 
ing man a profiteer because in this era of high 
prices he uses his organizations to keep his 
wages on the same upper level? Is the manu- 
facturer who finds his cost of labor and mate- 
rials mounting with his taxes to blame for 
selling his product for more than it used to 
bring? Or is it the retail shopkeeper, the last 
man to pass on the growing burden to the 
shoulders of the ‘‘ ultimate consumer,’’ that 
is the real profiteer ? 

To ask those questions is to answer them. 
High prices are the result of a score of causes. 
Perhaps one of the chief reasons why they 
continue is the general opinion that those 
causes will one by one cease to be effective; 





that a fall in prices is inevitable; and that the 

wise man is he who lays up what he can in 
anticipation of the years of diminishing profits 
that are to come. Conscious profiteering we 
believe to be rare, but the sort of reasoning we 
have described we believe to be common. No 
one, business man or workman or farmer, is 
willing to be the first to lower his demands, 
lest he find himself alone, facing, with a 
contracting income, an unchanged scale of 
expense. It is even possible, as some economists 
believe, that we have moved upward to a price 
level from which there will be no going back. 
Whether that is so or not, the situation that 
exists to-day is fairly obvious and widely 
understood. It is not caused by the secret and 
guilty practices of the profiteer, but by con- 
ditions, economic, financial and psychological, 
that we can all observe and appreciate. 


I 


LOSS OF TIME 


se HE wiser we are the more we hate to 
lose time,’’ says Dante, although in 
more solemn and stately phrase. And 
Matthew Arnold remarks somewhere, in sub- 
stance, that we all maltreat time shockingly: 
some of us waste all of it, many of us waste 
most of it, all of us waste some of it. 

Well, of course those sages are right. When 
we stop to think of the precious, golden things 
that can be done with minutes, it is pitiable to 
see how we all throw them away, scatter them 
about and behind us with careless indifference, 
as if they were futile grains of sand, given us 
only to be got rid of as soon and as easily as 
possible. Yes, there are some who really seem 
to waste all their time, and they waste it with- 
out being aware of it until it is too late, and 
many are not aware of it even then; for the 
possibilities of an hour, for good or for evil, 
are inexhaustible. 

Yet there are also people who are so des- 
perately anxious to waste no time at all that 
they almost reconcile us to the squanderers. 
Those unfortunates are as avaricious with min- 
utes as others are with pennies. They seem to 
live with the clock, even in their sleep, and to 
be dissatisfied unless every motion of its hands 
registers some accomplishment. They want to 
improve every hour and to make every hour 
improving, until their mere presence suggests 
some disagreeable duty or some burden without 
profit. 

The truth is that it is well to know how to 
waste time, to forget the clock altogether, to 
relax completely, to live idly, to enjoy pleasant 
things just because they are pleasant, without 
a thought of their profit. The birds sing for 
the pure joy of singing, and the butterflies 
fold their wings and balance deliciously on a 
flower in the sunshine. 

The wise know that a judicious amount of 
wasting is, in the end, not wasting at all; for 
those who have learned to relax and to forget 
at the right moment, to lay aside care and 
thought and time completely, when they do 
labor do it with a fresh and mighty power 
that the weary slaves of time service never 
know. 

To lose time profitably is an exquisite art. 
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SCHOOLS OF BOLSHEVISM 


MERICANS do not need to be told that 
A the philosophy of destruction, spoliation 
and murder that has taken possession 
of Russia and Hungary, and that has raised 
its head threateningly in Germany, Italy and 
even in France, is a serious menace to the 
civilization of Europe; but they are inclined 
to take it too easily for granted that there is 
no real peril so far as their own country is 
concerned. It is their belief that prosperity, 
common sense, education and political rights 
are so widely diffused throughout the United 
States that it is quite impossible for any body 
of agitators to mislead or to inflame the people 
as they have been misled and inflamed in less 
fortunate countries. 

They are probably right in thinking that a 
majority of our citizens will always be immune 
from the poison of Bolshevism ; but minorities, 
if they are sufficiently bold and determined, 
are quite capable of enforcing their will on 
timid and unorganized majorities, and even if 
they do not succeed in doing so they can set 
on foot rebellions that only force and blood- 
shed can suppress. 

How many Americans, we wonder, have any 
conception of the extent to which Bolshevism 
is being deliberately taught to the children of 
the country ? In every great city, and in many 
of the smaller cities that are industrial in char- 
acter, there are regularly organized schools that 
usually meet on Sunday or in the evenings 





where children are taught out of primers or 
simple reading books that patriotism or love 
of country is stupid and even criminal; that 
everything in the country worth having is 
owned by a big fat man called ‘‘ Capital ’’; 
that every man who works for a salary or a 
wage is a slave; that our republic is a hateful 
instrument of oppression ; and that all govern- 
ments, all institutions of society, religious as 
well as economic and political, must be over- 
thrown by violence. 

Thousands of children learn such lessons 
every week from instructors who have the 
earnestness and single-mindedness of fanatics. 
They are principally the children of recent 
immigrants who have no sufficient background 
of knowledge or tradition on which to build 
loyalty to the United States; but how many 
millions of recent immigrants there are! In 
New York, in Chicago and in many smaller 
cities they are in a great majority. The social 
revolutionists know how easily the mind of a 
child can be warped by lies, dogmatically 
taught. They mean to raise up a generation 
of communists in the great towns that will be 
strong enough to seize the control of those 
nerve centres of the country’s life, and through 
them to govern the nation as Lenine and 
Trotzky govern Russia through Moscow and 
Petrograd, to the destruction of everything 
that America has hitherto believed in and 
labored for. 

Americans in every city of the land should 
make it their business to find out whether 
there are schools of Bolshevism in their own 
towns, and if there are any to see that they 
are closed. You cannot counteract the poison 
such schools excrete by ignoring it any more 
than you can cure the bite of a rattlesnake by 
neglecting it. 

es 


THE SUNKEN FLEET 


O thoroughly characteristic of German 
S methods and German notions of honor was 

the sinking of the interned ‘‘high-seas 
fleet?’ at Scapa Flow that the act caused little 
astonishment in the Allied countries. In Ger- 
many the news was received with chuckles 
and with praise for the men who did the 
deed, but also with shivers of apprehension at 
the thought that it might make the terms of 
peace more rigorous. 

It is a maxim of what used to be known as 
international law that an armistice not only 
suspends all hostile acts but imposes an obli- 
gation on each of the belligerent powers to do 
nothing that will either strengthen itself or 
weaken the enemy. Just how that principle . 
applies to the destruction of the German fleet 
is not clear. 

M. Clemenceau has told the Germans that 
the act was a violation of the armistice, and 
that is the natural and obvious judgment. For 
since the ships were in the custody of the 
Allies, —were in fact, though not technically, 
captured property and were not to be returned 
to Germany, —destroying them is held to be a 
hostile act, because the effect of it was to 
weaken the enemy ; so it violated the armistice. 

On the other hand, it might be plausibly 
maintained that since the ships were not sur- 
rendered, but only interned; since by the 
terms of the armistice they were still to be 
manned by German officers and sailors; since 
an interned ship has just as much right as an 
interned man to escape if opportunity offers; 
since opportunity did offer through the care- 
lessness of the British fleet and could have 
been prevented by proper vigilance; and since 
sinking the fleet did not weaken the enemy, 
as the ships were not an actual but only a 
potential possession of the enemy, but really 
weakened Germany by destroying property 
that could have been used as an asset in deter- 
mining the conditions of peace—there was no 
violation of the armistice. 

So the question will be argued warmly on 
both sides; but no matter which view history 
may ultimately take of the strictly legal point, 
the sinking was in a moral sense unqualifiedly 
an act of dishonor. The officers who directed 
and those who carried it out have brought 
upon themselves the obloquy that belongs to 
those who love not honor. 


o¢ 


RELIGION IN THE ARMY 


"Tee army chaplains who are returning 
from France have similar stories to tell. 
All of them found a deep religious feeling 
in our soldiers, although it manifested itself in 
a thousand different ways: sometimes in the 
way that we think of as normal, more often 
grotesquely, and in words or actions that seem 
inconsistent with religious sincerity. More 


than one of the chaplains found unmistakable 
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religious sentiment in men whose speech was 
profane and whose conduct suggested anything 
except piety. It had persisted in spite of habits 
that are easily acquired in youth but that are 
not easily broken —a superficial pretense of 
reckless indifference to serious things that 
nevertheless could not completely hide the sure 
foundation. 

The chaplains were drawn from every de- 
nomination and every sect. They found not 
only in the ranks but in themselves something 
broader and deeper than anything they had 
before experienced. What could be more sig- 


nificant than the remark—and this is a true | 


incident—of a Roman Catholic chaplain to the 
father of a gallant lieutenant, a Protestant and 
a member of the Swedenborgian Church, who 
had carried his religion into camp and who 
had died of wounds in battle: ‘‘I can assure 
you, Mr. ——, that Warren went straight to 
heaven. ’’ 

A chaplain of the Episcopal Chureh says 
that he celebrated Holy Communion every day 
and admitted hundreds of men of all denomi- 
nations, members of other churches or of no 
church; an action that showed him to be as 
free from the trammels of exclusiveness as the 
men themselves were—since he asked no man 
whether he had been confirmed by a bishop. 
Another chaplain has told of baptizing scores 
of men almost on the fighting line. 

Still another relates an incident that must 
have had many parallels. The men were in the 
trenches awaiting the order to move forward. 
Some of them were getting their equipment 
ready, others were playing cards, still others 
were writing what they knew might be their 
last letter home; two or three were silently 
praying. One of the card players turned to a 
man who was kneeling near him and said in 
a low voice, ‘‘Say one for me, Bill.’’ 

Now the war is over, and these men, who 
have the foundations of religion within them, 
are coming home. What is the church going to 
do with them and for them? What are those 
who represent the church—not the clergy but 
the laymen—going to do with themselves to 
recommend a truly religious life to men who 
can easily be drawn into one of the many folds 
of the Shepherd ? 


aye” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From July 3 to July 9) 


HE PRESIDENT RETURNS. —Presi- 

dent Wilson landed at Hoboken on July 8. 
He was welcomed in New York by large and 
enthusiastic crowds, and in a speech at Car- 
negie Hall expressed his joy at returning to 
America and his confidence that the peace 
signed at Versailles was a just peace. 

So 

HE AIRSHIP.— The British dirigible 

R-34 arrived safely at Roosevelt Field, 
Mineola, Long Island, on the morning of July 6. 
It had been in the air one hundred and eight 
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covenant of the League of Nations is to be 
ratified. The opponents of the unamended cov- 
enant believed that that would give them a 
majority in the Senate. —— Representative 
Campbell introduced a bill forbidding a Pres- | 
ident of the United States to leave the country | 
during his term of office. | 
° 
UNGARY.—Bela Kun, whois at the head 
of the communist government, ordered 
the execution .of forty young men who were 
|eadets in the Hungarian military academy. 
| Mr. Hoover has reported to the Peace- 
| Congress Council that the revictualing of 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Roumania could 
not be carried on because Kun’s forces pre- 
vented all communication through Hungary. 
The Council is considering what forces are 
available to reopen and maintain railway com- 
munications to eastern Europe. 


oS 


ERMANY.—On July 9 the National As- 

sembly at Weimar ratified the peace treaty 
by a vote of 208 to 115.——-Strikes continued to 
agitate many of the cities of Germany, but the 
government was able to maintain a fair degree | 
of order with the help of its troops. —— An | 
Argentine paper declares that a German com- | 
mission is to visit that country to arrange for | 
the dispatch of perhaps five million German | 
immigrants thither. 











| 
ERU.—A military coup d’état occurred at | 
Lima on July 4, when two regiments of 
troops seized President Pardo and the members 
of his cabinet, put them in prison and declared 
Augusto B. Leguia president. Sefior Leguia 
was apparently elected president at the elec- 
tions in May, but there was reason to believe 
that there was a plot on foot to ‘‘count him 
out’’ in favor of the government candidate, 
Sefior Aspillaga. The United States govern- 
ment was in doubt whether or not to recognize 
Leguia. ° | 
USSIA.—It was reported from Paris that 
the Peace-Congress Council had given its 
approval to the plans for the capture of Petro- | 
grad and would support the Finns and Es- | 
thonians if they were able to occupy the city. 
— The labor leaders of France and Italy 
announced that a general demonstration would | 
occur on July 21, when all work would be | 
stopped for a day to protest against Allied | 
intervention in Russia and to emphasize the | 
demand for immediate demobilization and the | 
reduction of prices. ° 


RANCE. —It is announced that the Vulcan 
Steel Products Company and two large 
contracting firms of New York have undertaken 
the work of restoring the destroyed area in the | 
district of Nancy. Roads, dwellings, churches, | 
bridges and factories will be rebuilt, and at) 
least $250, 000,000 is to be spent on the work. | 
eS | 


TALY.—Food riots occurred in many cities | 
of Italy on July 3, 4 and 5. Mobs broke into | 
the shops and seized the food, which was then 
distributed to the people at half the prices, 
formerly charged. In Bologna, a self-appointed | 
Socialist committee took charge of the govern- | 








ment and fixed the prices of food, and in) 








THE BRITISH DIRIGIBLE R-34, ARRIVING 
THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 


hours since leaving Edinburgh, and its supply 
of gasoline was barely sufficient to bring it to 
Mineola. On July 9 it started on the return 
trip to Scotland. ° 


ROHIBITION.—In a number of cities 
saloons were opened and beer containing 
234 per cent alcohol was sold. Several arrests 
were made, and the legality of such sales is to 
be decided in the courts. 
io] 
EACE CONGRESS.—The Council occu- 
pied itself with discussion of the Austrian 
and Turkish situations and with the neces- 
sary measures for putting into effect the treaty 
with Germany. —— Mr. Lloyd George an- 
nounced that the former Kaiser would be put 
on trial in London by a court selected by 
the five nations that have representatives on 
the Council of the Congress. The announce- 
ment was not received with much enthusiasm 
in England. Prince Henry of Prussia wrote 
to King George begging him to save the Kaiser 
from the humiliation of a trial. 
eS 


ONGRESS.—On July 8 Congress reassem- 
bled, and the prohibition enforcement bill 
was first on the calendar.——Senator Gore of 
Oklahoma has joined the number of those who 
desire certain reservations to be made if the 





AT MINEOLA AFTER ITS FLIGHT ACROSS 


Florence the Chamber of Labor undertook the 
distribution of food. In a few places there was 
bloodshed when the troops were called in to 
restore order, and in Rome a general strike 
was called to protest against the use of sol- 
diers.—— An anarchist plot to blow up the 
central part of Rome was discovered in time to 
prevent its execution. Sixteen of the conspira- 
tors were arrested.—— Bad feeling between 
French and Italian soldiers was reported from 
Fiume, and a lively street battle occurred be- 
tween the two parties on July 6. The Italians 
feel that the French are more in sympathy 
with the Jugo-Slavs than with themselves. 


S 


URKEY.—It is evident that Turkey 

means to resist the Allied plans for the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. At 
least three volunteer armies are said to be in 
existence, and their officers refuse to obey 
orders from Constantinople. One of these 
armies is opposing the Greeks in the vicinity 
of Smyrna and was strong enough to oblige 
the Greeks to evacuate the city of Aidin.—— 
Col. William Haskell, an American officer 
who was one of Mr. Hoover’s chief aids, has 
been appointed high commissioner to Armenia. 
He will direct the relief work there, and act 
as the governor of the country until other 











arrangements are made. 





Westclox 


are all honest clocks 


To ring on time, an alarm clock 
must, first of all, run ontime. So, 
when a clock-maker builds a really 
good alarm clock, he is a/so build- 
ing a really good timekeeper. 


That’s the way we make every 
clock in the Westclox family. From 
Big Ben and Baby Ben down to the 
lowest-priced alarm, every Westclox 
is a good alarm and a good time- 
keeper combined. 


In recent years, people have 
tealized more and more the double 
value of a good alarm clock. 


Asa result, a great many Westclox 
alarms are looked upon today as the 
most dependable timekeepers in 
the home. 


You'll find them used in many 
rooms: quite commonly two or three 
or more clocks in a home. 


It’s a sensible economy when you 
can get a comparatively low-priced 
clock to serve you in this way. 


And you'll be surprised to see 
how handy it is to have several such 
clocks around the house. They 
save many steps. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


La Salle & Peru, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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A PRISONER ? 
Cy Louise Marshall Haynes 


& 


HE city’s hand extends its grasp 
Across the sunny countryside, 
Till even brooks and rivers wide 
Are held in iron clasp. 


My little brook with waterfalls,— 
That, sparkling, sang so cheerily 
Upon its journey to the sea,— 

is now in prison walls. 


Its course is bound in tubing dark ; 
I, peering down through bars above, 
Attempt to see the brook I love, 

1 hear it singing—hark! 


That blesséd song of joy and wings:— 
“They cannot chain my soul in me!”— 
The way it sang when it was free, 

And bravely, still it sings. 


os 9 
THE UNPARDONABLE SIN 


GOOD many persons in the plain, little 
Sunday-school room that evening won- 
dered, when Elder Green began speak- 
ing of the “sin against the Holy Ghost,” 

- explaining, in his slow, lumbering 
manner, how Jesus charged that sin 

upon the men who said that He did his gracious 

works by the power of Satan. Elder Green was not 

fluent, and the subject seemed too deep for a 

prayer-meeting talk. 

“Hundreds of folks must have heard the Lord’s 
preaching and gone away without giving heed to 
it,” he continued after a painfully long pause. “I 
like to think that a few of those may have come 
back later on, and if they did they’d find the very 
same Saviour they turned their backs on a while 
before. They hadn’t heeded what He said, but they 
hadn’t tried to belie Him and pull Him down. 

“But these Jews, now, who said that Jesus did 
the Devil’s works, why, they upset everything for 
themselves and for others. Even if their sins 
pressed home by ’n’ by, what had they left to go 
to if Jesus was what they thought He was? It’d 
be like you or me going off into a wild, dangerous 
country and breaking down all the bridges behind 
us, and tearing up the road. No matter how sick 
we might be of our reckless trip, there wouldn’t 
be any way out.” 

Elder Green cleared his throat, and his kindly 
old eyes glimpsed the growing interest in the faces 
before him. “I knew a man in my younger days 
who was a church member and, I believe, a Chris- 
tian, although now and again he’d fall under the 
power of temptation and get drunk. I don’t justify 
him, and he never tried to justify himself. That’s 
the main reason why I thought better of him than 
I did of some. He didn’t pass his sin off as a little 
slip, but got down in the dust before God and con- 
fessed it for what it was. He kept the Christian 
standard up even if he fell below it himself. 

“T have another man in mind who’d be scandal- 
ized to hear himself mentioned in the same breath 
with the first one. He kept his Christian life con- 
sistent, in his own eyes, by pulling down the plain 
teaching of the gospel, here and there, so’s it 
would fit his measure. He had quarrels with his 
neighbors, and held grudges against this one and 
that one; but he always reasoned out that those 
particular persons weren’t neighbors at all, and 
that Christ’s law of forgiveness didn’t apply to the 
eases he was mixed with. He’d worked out a the- 
ory that business had rules of its own, and be- 
tween these rules and the law of God he always 
managed to leave a loophole for himself. 

“Suppose at the last minute that man had wanted 
to make good with God. What could he go back 

















to? He’d reasoned away God’s plain truth until 
there was nothing but a shadow left. ’Pears to me 
it would be something like the case of the Jews 
who called the loving Saviour of the world a minion 
of Satan. Jesus called that the unpardonable sin.” 
The short pause here was impressive. “It sounds 
_ like ahard saying, but how can a man miss getting 
beyond pardon when there’s just one way pardon 
comes, and he willfully hews it to pieces?” 
e 9 
“STOP! LOOK! LISTEN!” 
is HAT in the world is that?” inquired 
Beatrice, stopping in the doorway of 
the library and pointing a dainty fore- 
finger at a little signboard that, in 
somewhat shaky letters, requested the 
passer-by to “Stop, Look and Listen.” 

“That?” said her mother, looking up placidly 
from the bit of sewing in her hands. ‘‘Oh, that is 
a little memento of Bobby and Peggy and their 
games this morning. They were playing railroad, 
and one of the crossings happened to be by that 
fireside chair.” 

“Well, really they ought to be taught to put 
away their things when they finish playing. What 
if anyone came in! Well, I suppose [ll have to 
put it away myself.” 

Beatrice moved pettishly across the floor, but 
Mrs. Marston held up a prohibitive hand. ““No, my 
dear,” she said, “that won’t be necessary. I don’t 
mind having it left here for a little while.” 

Beatrice stared. “Leave it, mother? Why, what 
‘or???’ 

“Oh, just to have one or two persons look at it.” 
Mrs. Marston had resumed her placid sewing. 
“Perhaps you can guess who, Beatrice.” 

Beatrice’s lips puckered in a little round “O” 
of understanding. ‘‘Why, yes. Tom, of course. In- 
deed, I wish he would ‘stop, look and listen’ before 
he plunges in here. Why, just yesterday, when I 
was serving tea to Tessie Walmsley, in rushed 
Tom like a great collie dog, throwing muddy snow 
and books and hockey sticks right and left; and 
he mortified me nearly to death!” 

“You don’t think of anybody else?” 

“We-ell, [don’t know. Of course, Bob and Peggy. 
If they would live up to that a little more, they 
wouldn’t be always tumbling round and getting 
hurt the way they do.” : 

Mrs. Marston finished her seam and began to 
fold a hem. ‘‘Anyone else?” she inquired with the 
Same calm manner. 

This time Beatrice giggled. ‘Well, really, since 
you press me, mother,” she said. “If we could 
have it in the dining room where father could see 
it before he starts on one of his interminable 
stories when we have guests —” 

She stopped abruptly at the look in her mother’s 

eyes. “Well, really, mother,” she said in a halfway 





apologetic tone, ‘‘you asked me if there was any- 
one else—and father was all I could think of.” 

“It didn’t occur to you, did it, dear, to ‘stop’ for 
a minute and ‘look’ at yourself? Well, then, I 
must do it for you. The fault that this little sign 
called at once to my mind is one of yours, Beatrice. 
You pride yourself upon your manners, my dear, 
and you have reason—they are very pretty, in most 
ways. But I wonder if you realize how very diffi- 
cult it is for an older member of your family to 
hold your attention. ‘Oh, yes, mother!’ you say 
quickly when I ask you to do an errand; and away 
you fly before I know whether you understand 
what I want or not—and many times you do not. 

“Or, ‘Yes, father, I’m listening,’ you say, with- 
out even looking up from your book—and then you 
give a queer, wandering answer that shows you 
haven’t listened at all. 

“And when your grandmother calls you to her 
door you never have time to go in and sit down in 
the leisurely way that old people love. It’s always: 

‘Oh, good morning, grandma! I hope you feel 
better. Did you want anything special? Mary is 
waiting downstairs.’ 

“You are gone before poor grandma has even 
had time to catch her breath. One of the first laws 
of courtesy, my dear, is to behave as if your time 
were, for the moment at least, at the full disposal 
of the person who asks for it—particularly if she 
is older than you. That was the message I hoped 
the little sign might bring you: 

“sTOP—quietly and absolutely until you know 
what is wanted of you. 

“LOOK—straight at the person who is talking to 
you and give your full attention. 

“LISTEN—quietly and courteously until you 
know just what he wants, and then answer intel- 
ligently.” 

Beatrice ran across the room and dropped pen- 
itently by her mother’s chair. “But most of all,” 
she said, ‘‘Stop, Beatrice, and Look at your own 
faults before you make anybody else Listen to 
your criticisms of other people.” 
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A JACK RABBIT’S RACE FOR LIFE 


BOUT the middle of April, 1897, writes a sub- 
A scriber, my son Will and I started out from 
our ranch house to mend the fence round 
our six-hundred-and-forty-acre pasture. The north 
half extended across a valley about a mile wide, 
through which wound a “dry creek.” On the east 
side of the pasture was a public road. Both the 
fence and the road crossed the valley diagonally. 
Half a mile from the ranch house, going north, a 
high point, or promontory, crossed the road, but 
did not reach far into the valley. 

With team, wagon, tools and supplies for mend- 
ing the fence, we had just reached the crest of this 
point, from which there was a good‘ view of the 
valley, when my son exclaimed: 

“O papa, see the coyotes after the jack rabbit!” 

Looking off to the northeast, we saw coming 
down the hillside to the east a lone jack rabbit 
pursued by three coyotes. The rabbit was heading 
for the valley. 

“They’ve got him!” Will exclaimed. “No, they 
haven’t! See the eagles!” 

Sure enough, just as the coyotes were in the act 
of seizing the rabbit, two eagles that were lei- 
surely flying north decided to take part in the chase 
and swooped for the rabbit. But sorely pressed as 
he was, the rabbit had an eye for the eagles, also, 
and by a quick side jump escaped them. 

The sudden appearance of the eagles discom- 
fitted the coyotes greatly; they seemed to have 
almost as great fear of the eagles as did the rabbit, 
for when the eagles swooped they flattened them- 
selves on the ground, thus giving the rabbit a 
short respite, which he utilized by putting as great 
a distance as possible between himself and his 
foes. 

The eagles, having missed their prey, soared 
into the air and circled again for position of van- 
tage. In the meantime the rabbit tried dodging 
the coyotes by zigzagging to right and to left, but 
lost ground, as one coyote followed directly be. 
hind him, while the other two, one on the right 
flank and the other on the left, cut across and 
headed him off. Being now in sore straits, he 
headed for along, narrow, five-acre strip of ground 
covered with a stunted, bushy growth to about the 
height of a man’s shoulders. There was an open 
space beneath that afforded clear running for 
both rabbit and coyotes. Meanwhile, the eagles 
had gained position for another attack, and just 
as the coyotes were in the act of closing on the 
rabbit they swooped for him, but owing to the near- 
ness of the brush they missed him. As before, the 
coyotes flattened themselves on the ground, which 
gave the rabbit time to scuttle into the brush, 
where he was safe from the eagles. 

The coyotes chased the rabbit through the brush 
and out into the highway, where the eagles again 
tried to snatch the prize from them; but the 
rabbit ran under the wire fence on the west side 
of the highway barely in time to save himself from 
another swoop by the eagles. The coyotes again 
flattened themselves upon the ground and again 
lost a chance to snatch the rabbit, which passed 
under the fence, out into the pasture for several 
rods, and, again hard pressed by the coyotes, cir- 
cled back toward the fence, thus affording the 
eagles another chance to swoop for him as the coy- 
otes were again closing in. For a second time the 
fence gave him protection from the eagles, and 
the coyotes again flattened themselves in fear of 
the big birds. 

The rabbit ran across the road into the brush 
with the coyotes again at his heels. As they 
emerged from the brush it seemed to be a matter 
of seconds before the coyotes would win the race; 
but the eagles had again injected themselves into 
the contest, and were watching their chance to 
rob the coyotes of their prey. Thus beset, the rabbit 
tried to climb the slope leading to the high table- 
land. Again Will exclaimed: 

“Oh, they will get him surely!” 

But which—coyotes or eagles? 

By that time the poor rabbit was nearly ex- 
hausted, but, luckily for him, the coyotes were in 
little better condition. So the chase proceeded up 
the slope of the hill, and it looked all the while as 
if the rabbit must be the loser, either to coyotes 
or to eagles. The rabbit had wearily made its way 
a few rods from the brush when Will cried out: 

“They’ve got him!” 

But no; just as the coyotes were in the act of 
grabbing him, down swooped the eagles again; 
the coyotes flattened themselves on the ground, 
and in the twinkling of an eye the rabbit scooted 
into an old badger hole just in time to escape the 
talons of the eagles. Safe at last! 

The eagles, knowing their prey had escaped, 
circled high up into the sky and resumed their 
journey northward. The coyotes settled wearily 
back on their haunches with tongues lolling out. 


A more thoroughly disappointed and disgusted 
trio was probably never seen. 

We drove upthe road to a point where the rabbit 
had disappeared, walked over and examined the 
old badger hole in which he had taken refuge after 
his long fight for life. We now learned why the 
rabbit had not entered this refuge on first com- 
ing over the divide. The hole sloped in from the 
downhill side. The rabbit, being hard pressed by 
the coyotes on first coming over the hill, did not 
have time to turn round as he would have had to 
do in order to enter, and so he made first for the 
brush and then gradually doubled back on his trail 
to the hole on the hillside. 

Reason or instinct—which? 
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WHAT IS SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE IS 
SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 
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Mr. A— takes great pleasure in showing Mr. 
B— his Napoleonic collection. 
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Mr. B— has an enjoyable evening exhibiting his 
collection of butterflies to Mr. A—. 
—George Morrow in Land and Water. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF MR. DUBOIS 


R. DUBOIS, a retired Belgian professor of 

M mathematics, lived in the country until the 

Germans burned his house. He then went 

with his daughters to Brussels, says the Belgian 
Bulletin, where he rented a modest apartment. 

One morning one of his daughters came to tell, 
him that two German officers were waiting to see 
him. He found them inclined to be excessively 
polite. One of them studied him carefully, and then 
asked if he was the person known as Mr. Dubois. 

“T am, as a matter of fact, Mr. Dubois, professor 
of mathematics,”’ he answered. 

The officer smiled and stroked his moustache. 
“Have it your own way,” he said. “Please get 
ready to leave with us within ten minutes. Take 
clothing sufficient for several days. You may, if 
you like, take leave of your family.” 

The officer took the prisoner to one of the best 
hotels in Brussels, where he turned him over to 
a barber. Mr. Dubois found it hard to restrain 
himself when the barber-cut off first his moustache 
and then his cherished beard. The officer, upon 
inspecting him, seemed pleased, even triumphant, 
and handed him a monocle. But when Mr. Dubois 
protested that he had never worn one and was 
unable to keep it in place, the officer said: 

“Admiral, do not keep up this farce. We have, 
as you see, the greatest respect for your rank and 
your misfortune.” 

The officer then informed him that they had re- 
ceived orders to conduct him to Zeebrugge. 

When the party arrived at the canal the officer, 
with apologies, bandaged Mr. Dubois’s eyes, and 
when the bandage was removed he found himself 
in the presence of several aged officers at a table 
covered with maps and plans. One of the officers 
came forward with outstretched hand and said: 

“Admiral, allow me to shake hands with you as 
one does with an enemy one respects.” 

Mr. Dubois took his hand and replied, “I am 
Mr. Dubois, professor of mathematics.” 

“You are so far from being Mr. Dubois,” the 
spokesmap replied with great politeness, but 
firmly, ‘‘that your right thumb bears the scar of a 
wound you received on board your ship six years 
ago when a cannon exploded.” He pointed to Mr. 
Dubois, whose thumb lacked a joint. 

“That,” said Mr. Dubois, “is the result of an 
accident I met with while driving twelve years 
ago; the flying glass cut my hand, and —” 

“Do not insist, admiral,” said the chief officer in 
a stern voice. 

At that moment a young officer ventured to in- 
terrupt his superiors. Holding up a photograph, 
he cried out: 

“Look, the admiral’s left thumb is injured, while 
this man’s right thumb lacks the tip.” 

The photograph was passed from one to an- 
other amid an ominous silence. The two officers 
who had brought Mr. Dubois shivered. Presently 
the commanding officer crossed his arms and ad- 
dressed Mr. Dubois: 

“So you are not Adm. Beresford?” 

“I am Mr. Dubois, professor of mathematics,” 





he answered once more, with his eye on the door. 








The commanding officer raised his arm and, 
pointing to the door, said, “Clear out!” 

Needless to say, Mr. Dubois did not stop until 
he reached his own apartment, where he burst in 
upon his family. They stared in astonishment at 
his beardless face. 

“What is the meaning of this?’’ demanded his 
father-in-law. 

Mr. Dubois drew himself up, put the monocle in 
place, and announced: “I am Adm. Beresford.” 
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THE BUTTON TEST 


Rk. PEDBURY picked up the gayly bound 
D novel that lay on his patient’s counterpane. 
“Well, Hosea,” he inquired, ‘‘how’s the 
light-literature prescription working ? Good story? 
Mighty pretty girl on the cover, anyhow.” 

“ Ain’t read it and ain’t a-going to,’’ declared 
Hosea, aggressively. ‘‘Girl’s pretty enough, but no 
three hundred pages of her doin’s for me. She 
don’t stand the test. They don’t any of ’em. Cover 
or frontispiece: there’s only two sorts of ’em, and 
I don’t like either. I ain’t pertick’ler whether 
they’re tall or short, skinny or dimply, gypsyish 
or light complected; but I do want ’em a nice, 
likable-lookin’ sort of humans—and they ain’t. 
You put ’em to the button test, and it downs ’em.”’ 

“The button test? What’s that?” asked Dr. 
Pedbury. 

“Oh, I s’pose there’s others,’’ admitted Hosea, 
“but that’s the easiest: jest s’pose a feller wants 
a button sewed on— wants it right off. Well, he 
lrangs his coat over his arm and goes to one of 
those girls. ‘Gwendolen Gertrude,’ says he, ‘I 
want to wear this coat, and there’s a button off. 
Can you fix it?’ Well,’’—Hosea displayed the im- 
perial beauty on the book cover,—‘‘jest look at her, 
doc. You know what she says without me tellin’ 
ye. ‘Base slave, begone!’ or ‘Minion, avaunt!’ or 
‘Impertinent Rube, go ask your grandmother!’ or 
some little thing of that sort. That’s the general 
idee; that’s the way Gwendolen Gertrude looks. 

“And there’s lots of her—chin up, head back, 
eyes half shut; handsome critters, but gosh! who’d 
want to ask a favor of ’em ?—’less by telephone, so’s 
he could drop the receiver quick before he got an 
answer. Well, that’s some folks’ idee of a lovely 
heroine, I s’pose—but it ain’t mine. 

“The other kind ain’t so dangerous-lookin’, but 
she ain’t much more use. Jest frivolous. Horsy 
or kitteny, one or tother. ‘Elsie Maree, here’s a 
button wants sewin’; s’pose you could do it?’ Elsie 
Maree, she laughs pretty and shows nice teeth 
and says pleasant, ‘Why, yes, of course’; only 
she’s got engagements up to the middle of next 
week, and, anyways, the buttons she sews ain’t 
warranted to stay on more’n an hour or so; so 
maybe, after all, ’twould be as well to ask some- 
body else. Well, that’s Elsie Maree; and she ain’t 
my notion of a lovely heroine, either. 

‘Heroines were different when I was young. 
Dickens’s heroines, now; they was real nice and 
livable besides bein’ pretty, and their picters 
looked it. That little Dot woman with the baby, 
and that Ruth girl that made the beefsteak pud- 
din’—they’d ha’ stood the button test all right. 

“Goin’, doctor? Say, reach me that seed cata- 
logue off the table fust, won’t ye; and, say, if ye 
would stop to the library as ye pass and ask Bill 
Hickens for a copy of Nicholas Nickleby—mine’s 
such bad print ma won’t let me read it in bed— 
and bring it along next visit, I’d appreciate it a lot. 
Thank you, doctor! I thought you wouldn’t mind.” 
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A FORGOTTEN LANGUAGE 


HE following strange-sounding dialogue 
between Mr. C. E. Sinclair, formerly the 
Surveyor-General of Logs and Lumber, and 
his assistant, Mr. A. D. Cook, took place, says the 
Minneapolis Journal, in an office in Minneapolis 
not long ago. Mr. Cook was running his finger 
down the lines of a page of hieroglyphics in an old 
leather-bound ledger. Mr. Sinclair was ready to 
write down what Mr. Cook might say. Mr. Cook 
ran his finger along the page. At last he spoke. 

“Tee crowfoot girdle treetop turtle,” he said. 

“Tee crowfoot girdle treetop turtle,’ Mr. Sin- 
clair called back. 

“Sealp thirty reel blaze,” Mr. Cook said. 

“Scalp thirty reel blaze,’”’ repeated Mr. Sinclair. 

“Flying diamond. Check,’’ and with that the 
conversation ended, 

Some “sinkers’’— logs that had long lain in the 
bottom of the river—had been dragged to light 
and were to be identified by the bark marks and 
the stamp on the end. Some question about the 
identification had arisen, and the Surveyor- 
General had been asked to verify it. Every mark 
that ever was put on a registered log is on record 
in his office. 

There is a dead language in Minnesota, says 
the Journal, that no Greek or Latin scholar, no 
student of Sanskrit or Chinese, can read. It was 
once in use here, but now there are only two living 
men who know it. Six thousand markings are in a 
set of books that go back to pioneer days. Here 
are recorded all the log marks that ever were 
registered, and that represent the billions of feet 
of lumber that came out of the great pine forests 
of the North Star State. 
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WE CALL IT SMALL TOWN STUFF 


APANESE newspapers divide their news into 
two classes—‘‘hard” and ‘‘soft.”” The former, 
says Prof. F. L. Martin of the University of 
Missouri, treats of serious and important events; 
the latter treats of all sorts of ‘‘human-interest”’ 
incidents. The third page of the soft-news depart- 
ment is devoted to trivial, gossipy stories, of which 
the following is a sample: 

“Since Etsunaka, a resident of Osakusa, has 
separated from her master, a coal dealer, she has 
lost a good opponent for her noted powers of quar- 
reling. The neighbors are breathing freely again 
at the prospect that they need no longer hear em- 
barrassing quarrels, which have made the neigh- 
borhood famous. The reaction has been so great 
that Etsunaka has been downhearted. She says, 
‘I feel sick, now that I have no one to quarrel 


with.’ ”’ 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE 


Prercotintes roa marks are like signposts on 
a country road; you pause for a moment 
when you come to them and then go on your 
way a little wiser for the stop. Can you put the 
proper signposts in the following four lines? 


He liked to do the things he liked 
To do the things he liked 
To do he liked to do to do 
The things he liked to do 
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HUFF AND PUFF PUFFER 


BY ETHEL BOWEN WHITE 


ISE Mrs. Puffer Fish had always 

y \ warned her children earnestly not to 

accept food from strangers. She had 
even gone so far as to tell them why. It was 
because there was a line, which they could 
not see, fastened to the food; worse than 
that, there was a sharp little hook hidden 
inside the food. One nibble and they would 
be caught. ‘‘Never eat between meals, ’’ she 
finished, ‘‘and you’ll be all right. ’’ 

For a long time Huff and Puff remembered 
and obeyed. They enjoyed being trusted 
to play anywhere in the clear green water; 
but one day Huff began to flirt his tail. 

‘*T want something new!’’ he cried. ‘‘It’s 
no fun to keep on doing the same thing.’’ 

Puff was so surprised that he swam under 
a large piece of seaweed and stayed there 
while he thought about his brother’s speech. 
Pretty soon he came swimming out. ‘‘Maybe 
you’re right, Huff,’’ he said. 

‘Of course I’m right,’ Huff answered, 
encouraged. ‘‘Come on, let’s swim over to 
that beautiful thing out there and smell it.’’ 

Puff drew back. ‘‘Do you think we should, 
Huff? Oh, do you think we should ?’’ 

‘*‘What harm can a mere sniff do?’’ re- 
turned Huff. ‘‘Watch me,’’ he added boast- 
fully. 

So he darted over to the interesting object 
and struck it with his nose. The thing floated 
lazily away, then floated back again. 

‘*Now watch me!’’ cried Puff. He, too, 
dashed at the object and touched it with 
his nose and swam away. But that one sniff 
was too mueh for him; he turned and swam 
back. Huff followed him, and they both 
took a second whiff. The thing, whatever 
it was, had a most delicious smell. 

‘*Let’s take one little bite,’’ whispered 
Huff. ‘‘You bite from one side and.I’ll 
bite from the other ; then it can’t get away. ’’ 

Puff grew faint-hearted again. ‘‘Mother 
said —’’ he began. 

‘*T know she did,’’ Huff broke in briskly. 
‘*But she couldn’t have meant this kind of 
food. Come along. When you bite, bite hard. 
And pull hard, too, so that if there is any 
line the thing at the other end of it will let go.’’ 





DRAWN BY MARY T. AYER 


THE CHILDRENS PAGE 


SLIPPERY HILL 


Slippery Hill is tall and steep, 
Slippery Hill is sleek and 


wide ; 
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‘*Let’s throw them back into the water,’”’ 


Put on your very oldest clothes, 
And come to Slippery Hill and 
slide ! 





‘*You’ll have your doll and your kitten 
to play with, dear,’’ said kind-hearted Bess. 

‘“*‘1’m tired of my doll,’’ said a muffled 
voice under the apron. ‘‘And I’m tired of 
my kitten, and they’re both—tired—of— 
me.’’ The last three words came out in 
three jerking sobs. 

Bess knelt beside the bowed figure. ‘‘ O 
Cleone, I’ll bring you back a piece of cake,’’ 
she promised. 

Ted looked a little worried. ‘‘ When I 
come home I’ll play dominoes with you,’’ 
he said. 

The apron came down, and Cleone smiled 
through her tears. Her face looked like an 
April sky; but the other children were 
thankful to see the smile, and they hurried 
away relieved. 

After they had gone Cleone wandered 
out into the yard and threw herself down 
under a big oak with her Mother Goose 
book. As she lay on her stomach spelling 
out rimes she could hear the sound of hoofs 
and wheels and horns out in the road. The 
sound made her sleepy after a while. Her 
head began to droop. 

‘*Ba, ba, black sheep, ’’ she read dreamily. 
‘*Have you any—have you any —’’ And 
then she fell fast asleep. 

After a while she heard, deep in her 
dreams, a faint ‘‘Ba-aa!’’ She stirred. 
‘*Ba-aa-aaa!’’ came the ery again, and 
her eyes flew open. 

Right before her, staring straight into 
her face, stood a shaggy black sheep. Cleone 
was still so sleepy that somehow he did not 
seem strange. ‘‘Have you any wool?’’ she 
said in a drowsy voice. 

A chorus of ‘‘baa’s’’ seemed to answer, 
and Cleone sat up and rubbed her eyes. 
‘‘Oh! Oh!’’ she cried. The yard was full of 
sheep, black and white, big and little, all 
bleating softly and running round and round. 
**My,’’ said Cleone, ‘‘what a funny dream!’’ 

Then something soft touched her hand, 
and she became wide-awake. Why, it was 
not a dream at all! The yard was crowded 
with sheep—real sheep. Cleone scrambled 
to her feet and stood with her back against 
the tree, a little scared, but not much. The 
sheep ran reund softly, bleating and jostling 


‘*We promise!’’ sobbed poor Huff and Puff. | one another. They crowded close to Cleone 











Then bite they did, and pull they did. And | said another voice suddenly. ‘‘They’re not}; And from that day to this Huff and Puff | and brushed their woolly sides against her. 
the food tasted so good! But all at once Huff | good to eat, and we’ve seen all their tricks.’’ | have been swimming round side by side, as| Just then two men rode into the yard on 
felt a sharp prick in his upper lip. Next, Puff} ‘Tricks, indeed!’’ snapped Huff. ‘‘Flatten | flat as flounders, and very meek. When other | horseback. They began to shout at the animals 


cried out with pain. out, Puff, flatten out!’’ And they flattened out. | young fishes ask, ‘‘Why are you tied together | and herd them toward the fence. 

‘*Pulll’’ Huff gasped. ‘‘Pull for your life!| ‘‘Oh, look!’’ cried. the creature whom the’ like that?’’ Puff always answers: One of the men called to Cleone. ‘‘They 
Something is sticking pins into us!’’ others called Tommy. ‘‘They’re flat as pricked| ‘‘It is too painful a matter to talk about.’’ | won’t hurt you!’’ he said. ‘‘But next time 

‘*We’ll drag him down!’’ panted Puff. ‘‘We’ll | balloons!’’ He poked them with his finger. But Huff, who never forgets that he took | keep your front gate shut!’’ Then Cleone 
drag him straight down!’’ |. That made the two fishes very angry again. | the first whiff, always adds, rolling his solemn | heard him add to the other man, ‘‘I believe 

But for all those brave words it was Huff | Huff puffed and Puff huffed until they were | eyes, ‘‘Mind your mother, and never eat be- | the whole flock would follow that black young- 
and Puff who were being dragged. Although | even bigger than before. Then all at once a| tween meals, and you’ll be all right.’’ ster over a precipice, if he wanted to go.’’ 
they pulled back with might and main, they | strange thing happened. Just as they had both Cleone stood in the gate and watched the 
felt themselves rising slowly toward the top of | swelled as big as they could possibly swell, the eo 9 men and the sheep disappear down the road in 
the water. The next thing they knew they had | boat tipped, and they dropped with a splash ’ a cloud of dust. As she turned to go into the 
left the water and were hanging in the air, | into the cool green water again. CLEONE’S SURPRISE house she heard a soft sound. She listened, 
where it was not easy to breathe. Then they| They faintly heard a voice above them say, PARTY and the sound came again. It was a faint 
landed kerplunk! on something hard. ‘*Now you’ve thrown them back with the BY IDA M. KIER ‘*Ba-aaa!’’ and it seemed to come from a lilac 


‘Oh, look at my haul!’’ a voice cried. ‘‘The | hooks in their upper lips!’’ bush not two yards away. Full of curiosity, 
baits must have got tangled. Two of the| ‘‘Cut the line,” said another voice. ‘‘It’s LEONE tried not to ery when she saw | Cleone ran to the bush and parted the branches. 
queerest-looking fish you ever saw.’’ the best thing to do, now.’’ c Ted and Bess getting ready to go to the| She gave a ery. ‘‘Oh, oh!’’ she said. ‘‘It’s 

‘*Very impolite!’’ hissed Huff. ‘*Let’s go home!’’ sobbed Huff. surprise party. Six-year-old people were | a lamb, caught in the lilac bush!’’ 

‘*Preadfully rude!’’ panted Puff. When they reached home, Mrs. Puffer saw | not supposed to attend surprise parties, it| At that moment one of the men came riding 

They were so angry that they almost forgot | at once that all her warnings had been in vain. |‘seemed. Ted told her that you had to be ten | back. ‘‘ We’re one sheep short,’”’ he began. 
their pain, and the angrier they grew the|‘‘ My poor children! ’’ she said. ‘‘ That line | years old at least to go. Ted was ten himself. | Then he saw that Cleone had her arms round 
more they swelled. had two hooks. One is inside of you, Huff;| Presently one tear got away and rolled sor- | the neck of the bleating lamb. 

‘Oh, look! Look!’’ cried another voice. | one is inside of you, Puff. What is more, you | rowfully down Cleone’s pink cheek. ‘‘What| He hesitated. ‘‘That fellow’s a little lame,’’ 
‘*They are puffing out bigger and bigger.’’ are tied together for life. Well, you’ll be a| would the people say if I came anyway ?’’ she | he said, ‘‘and it’s hard for him to keep up 











Huff heard him and squeaked, ‘‘Go on, | lesson to other fish. But promise me one thing. ’’ | asked. with the rest. Do you want him ?’’ 
Puff! Show this queer-looking creature what| ‘‘ We will! We will!’’ answered Huff and| ‘‘They might not say anything,’’ Bess an-| ‘‘Oh, yes, sir! Thank you, sir!’’ Cleone 
we can do!’’ Puff, with tears in their round eyes. swered, ‘‘but they would be surprised. ’’ said joyfully. The man rode away laughing. 
Then they huffed and they puffed until at| ‘Promise you will not huff and puff proudly} Cleone looked up. ‘‘ Well, it’s a surprise} When Bess and Ted came home Cleone flew 
last they were perfectly round, like beautiful | to others of your good fortune in getting away | party, isn’t it?’’ she said. down the walk to meet them. Her eyes were 
balls, white on the under side, yellow on top. | alive. Promise instead that you will go round| Ted laughed so loud at that that Cleone| shining. ‘‘You’re invited to my surprise 
The strange land creatures laughed aloud. very flat and very humble for a long time. ’’ threw her blue gingham apron over her head. | party,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s in the back yard.’’ 
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Adam and Amos Benjamin Bundy Clean Clara Dorothy Dancer 
A is for Adam and Amos; B is for Benjamin Bundy, C is for clean little Clara; D is for Dorothy Dancer; 
Each boy is a sad ignoramus. Who starts in to quarrel on Monday; If a child isn’t neat, she can’t bear her! My stars, but that child is a prancer! 
They never will look I have heard his folks say Scrubbed with water and soap She will whirl, skip and hop, 
At a slate or a book, That he keeps on each day She skips with her rope, But when mother says, “Stop,” 
Yet they fully expect to be famous. Without even stopping for Sunday. And the sight of a mud pie would scare her. A nod of the head is her answer. 
yf ae 1 
a3 e 
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Young Elinore . Frightened Francis Greedy George Happy Helene 
E is for young Elinore, F is for frightened young Francis, G's for greedy George Gorman,a glutton, H is for happy Helene, 
Who too many ornaments wore; Who runs from his own foolish fancies. Who eats fruit, beef, pastry and mutton; Whose hair is the loveliest green! 
In bracelets and bangles, One day, as he hied, He gobbles them quick, It really is black, 
Rings, brooches and spangles, A wild rose he spied, And when told he’ll be sick But that hue, alack! , 
She looked like a jewelry store. And now he won’t take any chances! Says merely, “‘I don’t care a button!” Wouldn’t rime, as will plainly be seen. 
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NAPOLEON AT ELBA 


Napoleon is recalled to us by a correspond- 

ent of the London Spectator. The description 
was printed in an obseure English provincial 
newspaper, and it was written by a “Mr. North, a 
young man at the bar,’’—and otherwise unknown 
to fame,—who had had an opportunity of seeing 
the emperor in exile at Elba. 

Bonaparte, he wrote, has the squarest figure, I 
think, that I ever recollect to have seen. He is 
extremely corpulent, his face is a perfect square 
from the effects of fat, and as he has no whiskers 
his cheeks are thrown more into relief. This de- 
scription, joined to his odd little three - cornered 
coeked hat, would certainly give him the appear- 
ance of a very vulgar person if the impression were 
not counteracted by his erect, soldierly carriage 
and the peculiar manner of his walking, which is 
confident, theatrical and even a little ruffian-like; 
for he stamps the ground every step and at the 
saine time twists his body. 

He was dressed that day in a green coat turned 
up with dirty white, buttoned with one button 
across the breast, single-breasted like a Quaker’s, 
no embroidery, no epaulet, but lying quite close 
everywhere, with kerseymere breeclies and waist- 
eoat and white cotton stockings. His neck is short, 
his shoulders very broad and his chest open. He 
had to mount up on the terrace by a wooden board 
thrown negligently there for the purpose. An 
officer placed himself behind it, uncovered like 
all the rest, and in the posture of one of the pa- 
tients at the game of leapfrog. The emperor laid 


QO: E of the most vivid pen pictures of the later 


hold of his shoulders and so helped himself up | 


without saying a word or even looking at the man. 
Two paces after he was so near me that I might 
have pinched his nose had I been so disposed, but 
—I thought it better not. 

His features, I then saw, are remarkably mas- 
euline, regular and well-formed. He seemed in 
good humor, and had more or less a smile upon his 


open mouth, which, notwithstanding a beautiful | 


set of teeth, could not conceal that expression 
which men, immoderately exalted in their own 
opinion, generally carry about that feature. His 
skin is coarse and weatlier-beaten, although quite 
unwrinkled, and his color, bad and sunburned, 
would spoil his handsome features were they not 
already altered by fat. His eyes possess a natural 
and unaffected fierceness, the most extraordinary 
that I ever beheld. They are full, bright and of a 
brassy color. 

As soon as he was upon the terrace he looked 
directly at me, and continued to do so as long as 
possible, and his stare is by far the most deter- 
mined and intense I ever experienced. This time, 
however, curiosity made me a match, and I van- 
quished him. It is when he regards you that you 
mark the singular expression of his eyes. No frown, 
no ill humor, no affectation of appearing terrible, 
but the genuine expression of that iron, inexorable 
temper upon which any drop of the milk of human 
kindness that may have ever fallen must instantly 
turn to rust. 

He goes every day in a barouche and four, with 
a picket of ten hussars, an officer and a mameluke, 
to his country house; whither he is also accom- 
panied by his mother in another carriage and four, 
and by Mme. Bertrand. Altogether they form a 
gay-looking party. I saw him at’his country house 
feeding the chickens. He sleeps little at night, and 
without taking off his clothes, rises at two or even 
one o’clock in the morning, breakfasts at ten or 
eleven, then goes to bed. He plays billiards at his 
mother’s house, and sometimes cards in the eve- 
ning—pays all he loses, but never accepts what he 
wins, so that the ladies of honor and others gain 
much by this method. I am informed that he sup- 
ports his fall with unalterable firmness, that he is 
cheerful and pleasant company, joins in every- 
thing, and has always something to say for him- 
self. Neither he nor his mother ever alludes in 
conversation to the subject of their reverses. 

It is the custom here to pay him marks of rever- 


became very pale and seemed about to faint. Like 
so many other people in Russia at the time, he was 
suffering with hunger, and M. Thesléff supplied 
him with food. 

When Michel Ivanovitch noticed that his master 
spoke the Russian language with difficulty, he 
offered to make use of German, French or Eng- 
lish, as the journalist preferred ; and on one occa- 
sion, when the Finns were speaking of a certain 
great lady, Michel Ivanovitch announced that 
when he was in Rome the previous year he had 


he appeared to be! 





| found to their consternation that no boats were 


| running from that port to Norway. It was impos- | 
sible to risk detection by remaining in Russia, | 


and they succeeded in bargaining with some Lap- 


| landers to take them in reindeer sledges across | 


|the two hundred and seventy kilometers that 
stretch between Murmansk and Norway. 


| night was spent at a monastery in the midst of the 
| wilderness. The food served there was most frugal, 
| but Michel Ivanovitch asked to be introduced to 
the superior, to whom he said he was known. Im- 
| mediately thereafter the black bread -and clotted 
| milk were replaced by much better food. 
| It was certainly strange! This pseudo-servant 
| spoke many languages, was acquainted in high 
| society, and now, upon his arrival at a monastery 
in which he had never before set foot, he was re- 
| ceived as a man of mark! 
| When the three men reached Norway, the anx- 
| ious air of Michel Ivanovitch changed to one of 
| joyous content, and he thanked those who had 
| saved him. 
| “Now,” he said, “I can tell you that my real 
name is Terestchenko.” 

“Perhaps,” hazarded the journalist, “you are a 
relative of the former Minister of Foreign Affairs 
| in Russia?’ 
| “Yes,’ replied the servant, “I am that minister 
| himself.” 

After the overthrow of Kerensky, the Bolsheviki 
| had arrested Terestchenko and imprisoned him 
|in the Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
condemned him to death in three days’ time. Just 
| before the time set for his execution, however, 
| two of his colleagues were murdered by the Red 
| Guards, a circumstance that evoked sympathy 
even from the Bolsheviki. In the face of this 
change of opinion, Lenine lost his nerve and or- 
dered that Terestchenko be set free, for he be- 
lieved that it would be easy to recapture him. 

But Terestchenko immediately left Petrograd in 
disguise in an effort to reach Norway, and fate 
served him well. 

o 9 


INEXPLICABLE JUGGLING 
\ a recent meeting of sleight-of-hand experts 


all the magicians present confessed their 

utter inability to describe the method by 
which the rope-climbing trick, so often described 
by British travelers in India, is performed. Iba 
Batuta, an Arab from Tangiers, says a writer in 
the Boston Transcript, described the trick as 
follows: 

I was entertained by the emir in his own house 
at Hangchow in a most splendid manner. At the 
banquet were present the khan’s jugglers, the 
chief of whom took a wooden sphere, to which was 
attached a long strap, and threw it up into the air 
until it went out of sight, while the strap remained 
in his hand. He then commanded one of his help- 
ers to ascend by this strap. The boy obeyed and 
climbed out of sight. His master then ealled him 
three times, but no answer came. Then he took a 


of the strap, and also went out of sight. He then 





his foot, then his other hand, then his other foot, 

then his body, then his head. He then came down, 
| panting for breath, with his clothes stained with 
blood. 

| The juggler now took the limbs of the boy and 

| applied them one to another. He then stamped 
| upon them, and the boy stood up complete and 


When the travelers reached Murmansk they | 


knife in his hand, apparently in anger, laid hold | 


threw the hand of the boy upon the ground, then | 


| 


met her. Certainly he was not the common soldier | 


| It was a hard journey, over rough roads, with | 
| the temperature thirty degrees below zero. One | 


ence that I never saw practiced about the per- | ¢rect. I was astonished, and was seized in conse- 
sons of great potentates. Gen. Bertrand goes in | quence by a palpitation of the heart; but they 
the carriage with him, uncovered, at the risk of | 4V€ me some drink and I recovered. The judge 
getting a coup de soleil. You take off your hat at | Of the Mohammedans, who was sitting by my side, 
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An underground rifle range 
Ideal 50-foot range designed by W. J: R. C. boy 


HERIDAN BARRINGER of Hills- Write today for the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
boro, Illinois, designed the rifle | ““Plan for organizing a W. J. R. C. Unit,’’ and for 
range shown here which earned | the official handbook “‘How to handle a rifle safely.” 

for him the W. J. R. C. Special Service | This booklet tells you all about the W. J. R. C. and 
Pin. Barringer is 12 years old and a | describes in detail the fine points of shooting— 
member of the Winchester Junior Rifle | alignment of sights, the three correct positions, 
Corps. This range shows what a little | rules for gun safety, the care of rifles, and the 
Sheopelienter inventive genius can give you in the | proper rifle for you to use. 
Medal way of a safe range for rifle shooting. State what boy organization, if any, you belong 
he plan needs no explanation. to, giving the name of the official in charge. 

Of course, not every boy has a backyard or field 
where he can build such a range. For the city boy, 
a safe backstop for .22 shooting can be rigged up in 
the cellar or attic. All you need to stop a .22 bullet 
is a packing box filled with sand. 

The Winchester Junior Rifle Corps will help you 
from start to finish in rigging up an indoor or out- 
door range. 

The W. J. R. C. gives youall the instruction neces- 
sary to become a real expert in the use of a rifle. It | 
provides for officers, supervisors, and adult instruc- 
tors to make your shooting safe. It also gives a com- 
plete program of activities throughout the year. 

It costs you nothing to join the W.J.R.C. There 
are no dues or military obligations. | 

Membership in the W. J. R. C. covers the entire | 
United States. There is hardly a town now that | 


National Headquarters 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Division 760 








Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave. 
New Haven, Conn., U.8. A. Division 760. 


Gentlemen: Please register my name as a member 
of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, and send me a 
membership buttonand certificate of membership. Also 
tell me how to organize a local Unit of the W. J. R. C. 


Very truly yours, 








has not at least a small ‘‘Unit’’ of the big National NAME veccnceccacccccccscccoce Lac ResiagSWecmene ddeene 
Organization where boys are learning to become | 

expert riflemen and are competing among them- Street Address ....+ PPOreerereee rere trier eee eee eee eee 
selves for the famous Winchester Marksman, Sharp- City ra 

shooter and Expert Rifleman Medals. Tee eee eee eee eee eee. | eee eee eee eee 





Standard types of .22 caliber Winchester Rifles, popular with 
members of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 

WINCHESTER MODEL. 90. Take-down 

repeating .22 caliber rifle, 24-inch octa- 


gon barrel. The standard target rifle 
Sor over 2% years. 





WINCHESTER Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. 
A low priced, light-weight gun, made in two sizes. 


WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 




















For A BITE BETWEEN 
MEALS ask mother 











his approach at the greatest distance you think it 
possible that he can discern you. In the meantime 
he looks at you without taking any other kind of 
notice of you. Mme. la Mére is the best-looking 


| swore that there was neither ascent, descent nor 
cutting away of limbs, but that the whole was 
mere juggling. 

The strange part of all such tricks is that, as in 





woman of her time of life I have ever seen (she | the case of the trick of making a tree grow from 
is near seventy), and must have been very hand- | the ground and bear fruit before the spectators 
some; her countenance is at once sweet and dig- | €YeS, acamera reveals nothing of the sort going on. 
nified, notwithstanding the obscurity of her origin. ra) 

“She is good and kind,” said —, ‘‘but her educa- | 


to keep a package of 


Grape-Nuts 


tion and talents are very moderate.’ She made a 
good use of her influence when her son was the 
king of kings, and prevented many bad things 
from being done. ° 


AN EXTRAORDINARY SERVANT 


ARLY in 1918, when so many people were leav- 
ing Russia, there were two men among the 


crowds at the railway station in Petrograd | 


who seemed to have no trouble with their pass- 
ports or with any of the affairs incident to their 
departure. These men, says a contributor to Lee- 
tures pour Tous, were M. Thesléff and his inter- 
preter. The government of Finland had sent M. 
Thesléff on a mission to the soviets, and when his 
work was completed he had no trouble in obtain- 
ing permission to return to his own country by way 
of Murmansk and Norway. His passport permitted 


him to take with him his servants and an inter- | 


preter, and he was thus able to rescue one of his 
wealthy compatriots who was threatened with 


arrest and who accompanied him in the guise of | 


an interpreter. Fortunately, no one recognized the 
financier, and the two men got safely out of Pet- 
rograd. 


The train was maddeningly slow, and made al- | 


most interminable stops at every station. During 
one of these delays a soldier entered the compart- 
ment of the journalist. His clothing was extremely 
ragged and torn, and he wore the merest apology 
for boots. According to the Russian custom, he 
gave his name: Michel Ivanovitch Iakoliev. Then 
in a very deferential way he asked the Finns to 


allow him to accompany them to Murmansk, the | 


end of the railway line on the Arctic Ocean. 
“Gladly,” said M. Thesléff, “if your passport is 
correct.” 


The soldier replied in a low voice that he had | told me to tell you that he wouldn’t change places | DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. | HAY- FEVE 


no passport, and begged to be allowed to go with | with you. In Quito he is more than nine thousand | 


| THE AEROPLANE AS A DECOY 


| VER since wars have been waged man has 
made use of decoys to outwit the foe. Even 

in the recent war a decoy proved to be useful 
| once in a while. An instance occurred at a point 
| on the western front where the British trenches 
faced a salient of the German trench system. At 
the time when the British staff determined to re- 
duce the salient, the Daily Chronicle tells us, the 
Germans were expecting an ordinary attack with 
its preliminary bombardment. They promptly fell 
| into the trap set for them. 

Early in the morning a British aéroplane flew 
very low over the front-line trenches and passed 
parallel to the German line, but five or six hun- 
dred yards behind it. The Germans thought the 
plane a target that could not be missed, and turned 
their backs on the British trenches to fire on the 
| machine. While they were engaging the aéroplane, 


| the British infantry suddenly went over the top 
and in a few minutes captured the position and 
took a number of prisoners. 

The machine returned to its aérodrome riddled 
with bullet holes, but both the pilot and the ob- 
server were uninjured. 


os ¢ 
IN THE HIGH PLACES 


callers at the White House a man and his 
wife, who had just returned from Ecuador, 
were among the visitors. Lincoln knew them, and 
greeted them heartily. 
“Did you meet our minister, Fred Hassaurek, 
at Quito?’ he asked. . 
| “Yes, Mr. President,” replied the man, “and he 


Qi when President Lincoln was receiving | 


somewhere handy. This ready- 
to-eat food is just the thing 
: for lunch when hungry-tim 

| comes; and you don't “have to 
bother mother or big sister. 
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The two blades are made from the finest 
cutlery steel. We will place the name and 
address of the owner under the transparent 
shell of the handle free, thus insuring its 
return if lost. When ordering both write 
and print the name to be inserted, thus 
avoiding a possible error. The “ Name- 
On”’ Knife is fully guaranteed. 


The Knife and one Winner's Certificate given to Companion subscribers only for one 
new yearly ee ye a and 20 cents extra; or the Knife will be sold for $1.00. In 
either case we will Deliver Free anywhere in the United States. 
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Let us tell you 
© how todietand care 


M. Thesldff as his servant. The journalist believed | feet above the level of the sea, and he says that | DarGXear., Young men and young women find here a | for yourself during the next few weeks before your 


the soldier to bea political fugitive in disguise ; he 
disliked to abandon him to the vengeance of the 
revolutionaries, and therefore he consented. Im- 
mediately the soldier’s face brightened, but he 


| he, not you, holds the highest office in the gift of | 7, department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 


| the American people.” 
| Yes,” rejoined Lincoln, “and besides that 
| Hassaurek has a much easier job than I.” 


omelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in Hay-Fever comes on. Nocharge. Ask for Bu//etin 
ool spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, Y-194. P, HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
| $325—$400 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
| For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
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“Well!” Phyllis cried. She really had no words 
—the thing was beyond it. But four minutes later 
she remarked to the universe in general, “Beth 
will have a right to do some laughing when I tell 


her.” 
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SOLAR FIREWORKS 


E do not think of water as in any way 
. = =. te 7, vans having the nature of an explosive, yet one 
including pos any acaress in me of its elements—hydrogen—when heated 
United States or C ani la, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as | to a high temperature is one of the most explosive 
second-class matter. substances known. On the surface of the sun, as 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year | a writer in the New York Sun explains, there are 
Gracie alae at the end of the ime violent explosions of highly heated hydrogen gas 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this | —S0 Violent that they may be seem from the earth. 
office and resent bo me acknowledged by change At times, according to Dr. Ellerman of the Mount 
in the expiration date following the subscriber's | Wijson Solar Observatory, whe discovered these 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa , 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. hydrogen bombs, as they are called, they follow 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money | one another like balls of a Roman eandle at inter- 
Order xpress Money Order, Kegistered Letter or | yals of ten or twenty minutes. The duration of the 


Bank Dra No other way by mail is safe. 
usually al wo three 
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IF YOU LIKE BOATS) 4 
YOU'LL SURELY ENJOY THIS! | 


At top—Originalmodel of the Cypress Motor Launch “Mary M.”” 
one! in Northern Lake Waters. pene by the — ) 


/ In Square—Side view of stern of the Cypress 
Launch “Mary M.”— before launching. 











is sent. In asking for change of address | More rarely, five or ten minutes. The bombs gen- At Bottom—Bow view of the Cypress Motor 9 —=———= 
be sura.to give the old as well aa the Rew - sevens. erally app on the edge or at one side of sun- Boat “Mary M.” just before she slid into == 
pC Bee books _ — ae are in the poe of ete | the water. (Compare with picture oforiginal | 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable peated explosions occur almost exactly in whittled model at top of page.) Aren’t the | 
4 same place. . ad? Dvee : > 
PERRY MASON COMPANY The presence of the bombs is revealed by the ane yo And isn’t Old John awizard? | 
The Youth’s Companion appearance of two intensely brilliant, narrow gured out with his knowledge and his 1 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. | hands of nearly uniform width on either side ef penknife. She is 3214 feet over all, 714 foot | 
the dark absorption line of hydrogen that is asse- beam, draught (light), at bow 13 inches, at } 


ciated with the higher solar atmosphere. The faet 
PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS that neither the dark line itself nor any other of 
ZN shysicis s abou deter- | the absorption lines that belong to the various 
gy F oneyrers san pyr tt = | Strata of the sun’s atmosphere is interfered with 
which his patient suffers, he has re- shows that the explosions occur at a considerable 
course to many different procedures, | 4istance below the chromosphere—the lowest, 
He questions the patient as to his densest layer of the solar envelopes, in which are 
symptoms; he uses the thermometer to the majority of all the gaseous elements that com- 
gauge the height of his fever; he feels the pulse, | P0S€ the atmosphere of the sun. 
makes a chemical and microscopical examination |, D®- Ellerman first observed the two brilliant 
of the secretions, examines the blood, takes an | ®@"4@s suddenly appear, one on each side of the 
X-ray picture if necessary, and—especially when | 44*& absorption line of hydrogen, while he was 
he suspects disease of the organs within the chest observing the dark line for distortions and rever- 
or the abdomen—resorts to what he calls a| #8 im connection with an active sun-spot group. 
physical examination. The information that he} 
obtains by the means last mentioned is called the | ee 
physical diagnosis. 
There are four measures that physicians use to AN ARABIAN VICTORY BANQUET 
arrive at a physical diagnosis—inspection, palpa- CORRESPONDENT of the London Times 
tion, percussion and auscultation. has written to that newspaper an interest- 
Inspection is more than its name implies, for it ing account of the simat, or banquet, that 
means not only to look at the patient or amy part | the Arabian King of the Hejaz gave at Jedda to 
of him but also to look critically with an expert | celebrate the victorious conclusion of the war: 
eye that sees much that is hidden from the casual The guests were invited to be present at sunset. 
observer. The physician looks not only at the part | The mayor of Jedda formally received them and 


that he suspects is diseased but also at the face, | ted them upstairs to a large baleony beautifully 1228 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
in which he searches for many valuable imdica-| deeorated with Oriental Fla. 


: precious carpets, 1228 Heard Nat’l Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, 

tions. A mere glance, for example, may lead him | ings, electric lights and richly upholstered furni- —e 

to suspect pneumonia, or peritonitis, a paralytie | ture. Here were assembled all the notables of the - ———— : — H 

stroke, or an internal hemorrhage. rece The King came, and all the natives bowed 
Palpation often gives information of the greatest | and salaamed, while the officers present shook 

value. The physician, by using his hands, gains | hands with the King. 

knowledge of the patient’s temperature in general,| The banquet hall was filled by an enormous 


or by observing a difference in temperature be-| reetangular table covered with dishes of every 
tween two parts obtains clues that may lead to a | kind and an array of twelve 


had 
clear diagnosis in a difficult case. By laying his | kinds him, and, as the table 
hand on the patient’s chest he is able to locate the | seated sixty-four, you can imagine what seven 


stern 2% inches. Seating capacity 36. 30 
h.p. ALL CYPRESS except her oak keel 
and ribs, rail and awning frame! (Jim 
Johnson knows about her.) 


Anybody Who Knows All 


About Boats Says “Cypress” 


—OF COURSE. Thus spake John Martinek, 
who does nothing but build boats and smile on 
the children who come to his little shipyard. | 
The Next Thing for YOU to Dols | 
te Write for the Cypress Boat Book 4 
29 PICTURES AND 16 CHARTS j 
It’s Vol. 19 of the famous Cypress Pocket |! 
Library and its 116 pages are free on request. 
(Promptly, too.) We like boats as well as 
you do—if they’re good ones, well built and 
of the right material, such as Capt. John 
knows about. Write for free Vol. 19. 
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point at which the heart strikes the chest wall, and | hundred and sixty-eight plates looked like, each 's c 
so to determine when the organ is displaced either piled with food. i. the centre of the table were INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER 

through increase in size or through being pressed } jarger dishes, on each of whieh was an entire DEALER’S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. mM i 
to one or the other side by a tumor or some ab- | sheep’s carcass, stuffed with baked rice and hard- ‘Tease Maan Res U.S. Per Orvce 





normal condition within the chest; he may also} peiled eggs. Incense burned in braziers and long, 
feel the movements of the abdominal orgams or | eylindrical-shaped tubes that looked like lighted 
the vibrations in the chest caused by adhesions | cigars. In the centre of the table stood two men, 
of the lung to the chest wall, and so on. who served any dishes that were out of the. guests’ 
Percussion consists in tapping the wall ef the | reach. 
chest or the abdomen to determine by the sound The guests helped themselves to dishes as they 
the condition of density or rarefaction of the organ | pleased, and it was not uncommon to see persons 
within. The principle is the same that the plumber | commencing with all sorts of sweet dishes and 
uses when he taps a pipe to learn whether it eon- | §nishing with meat. Many of the local guests used 
tains water or is empty. only their hands, although a knife and fork were 
Finally, auscultation is listening to the sounds | provided for each guest. Several times the King 
caused by the closure of the valves of the heart, | recommended special dishes to his immediate 
the breath sounds in the lungs, the movements of | neighbors, and you found your plate filled with 
air and fluid in the intestines, and so on. That is, | foed of every description. 
perhaps, the most valuable means of diagnosis,| After about three quarters of an hour the King 
and the one that calls for the greatest experience | gaye the signal for retiring, and everyone stopped 
and judgment on the part of the physician. as if antomatically and filed out of the room. Coffee 
e°e and cigarettes were served outside under the awn- 
ing, where the King and the European guests sat 
in an inner circle, surrounded by the notables a 
HUMAN NATURE AND PHYLLIS little distance off, while the lesser lights were still 
y HERE are times,” Phyllis deelared, | farther off. : : 
“when human nature seems to.me so In the meantime a second party of sixty-four 
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66C YLOAN’S keeps ’em a 
bered up, Son!’’ You 
don’t see the big players 

and athletes who use Sloan’s Liniment 
muscle-sore and joint-stiff. They al- 
ways keep a bottle handy and put a 
little on without rubbing to comfort 
muscles and joints and quickly lose all 
kinds of external aches and pains. 

Sloan’s keeps you on the job morning, 
noon, and night. All druggists. 30c, 








silly that I want to take the first train | guests of lesser degree entered the dining hall 
for a desert. To-day, for example, when | and sat down to the table we had just left. When 
I got on the car a young woman on the | this party had finished their dinner, yet a third 
other side favored me with a brilliant | group of guests of still lesser degree were simi- 
bow and a smi!e. I knew she’d made a mistake, | larly entertained ; and finally the waiters, the serv- 
and I bowed in a way to show her so; but there | ants, the military band and the guard of honor 
are some persons who can’t see through a stone | were brought im and did full justice to the food, of 
wall, even if the hole is three feet square. If she | Which there was still much untouched. 

didn’t come across and plump down beside me| A pause in the proceedings oceurred when a 
and begin to talk! very nervous-looking man, who proved to be one 

















“*It’s been an age since I’ve seen you, Mrs. | of the schoolmasters of Jedda, appeared. He sa- i Get Tip—yen } By 
Kline!’ (Mrs., mind you! Do I look like a settled- | luted the King and begged permission to speak. — : a 
down married woman?) ‘I’ve always wished that | Everyone gathered closer and listened intently to = «(Streets thru the thick 
1 might er-r-r-r-r —’ and she ran down like a talk-| the speech, which was a vote of thanks to the of traffic. 
ing machine. I suppose she had caught a glimpse | King from the people of Jedda. He spoke in loud, ® Exciting? Sure 
of my nose, and it didn’t resemble her precious | distinct and very classical Arabic. The King sat a oD 8° ? N ‘ Le + t 
Mrs. Kline’s. So she turned and stared out of the | With crossed legs on his chair and replied every ay = Those bint ~e He 1 riime rm 
window and tried to look as if she hadn’t opened | now and then, while occasionally the people joined jj : Those big, tough, Heep ith andy 
her lips—which was clear bosh. I never saw a | in, acquieseing in the things the man said. husky, Goodrich 7 
more inane performanee.” “Safety Treads” dig 

Beth, over her sewing, smiled to herself. Beth ss j { right i in and hold on TRY BEFORE You! BUY 
was the home one, but somehow she understood : 


a great inany things-about haman nature, includ- NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


ing Phyllis’s. Youalways had to make an allowance A COLORED soldier who was on his way to 


of about fifty per eent for panic with Phyllis, al- 
though Beth never breathed her k: of that Sense Oot Se BAe noun seen s any <0 


to the person most concerned—panie lest people by ep cine of tiene aaa — 
should discover how tender-hearted she really | 16 refused to look at it after the fourth day out 
eo Suddenly a friend called him. 

How,” Beth asked demurety, “would you sug- 


gest that she should have behaved? It’s a rather Te do you want?” he asked Gully from his 


embarrassing predicament, you know, P’ve been 


Factory - to- Rider cash prices. 

Write at once for large il- 
lustrated catalog showing com- 
plete line of bicycles, tires and 


treads—all one mod- 
erate price. 
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= om P " plies, and the most marvelous 
“Dar’s a sailin’ ship goin’ by. Come and see a : Tell yourdeslerthat you de on a bicycle. 
With Mrs. Kline's fiend?" sympathize | saitin’ ship.” — RIDER AGENTS Wanted 


“Look a-here, ni ” sh: . ; : a { —Boys, make money taking orders for Bi- 
‘Why in conscience didn’t she say right out that * OSS, ee” Saeee Eee Seep vetent, a :: THE 


“yz? s j oO g s ailin? 9 Ss 9g GO ) 
she’d made a mistake? Or be a sport and carry it tensed ony. omer geen B. F. DRICH 
off ? Or say, ‘Let’ s talk, anyhow’ ? There are dozens 


clea.” Tires and Sundries from our big cat- 
ey a ¢ 


= with the leading 


I’) done sail into you if you don’t remember what bieycle house in Ameri 














‘ 3 wee RUBBER CO. CYCLE COMPANY <‘ 
of things she might have sald~anything except | nee" 4x0 tat thr ise Uren Se 8 FW trecityotcocdsen ff | MEAD Be5ch-c0,"tuicco, 
she hadn't.’ ‘ : Bees Ala : 

“Phyllis, Phyllis, wait till you get caught!” Beth ar) : Bt Cats + A > - 
Said, laughing. 2 sat C tl Sto al 

“PL Say something, anyhow,” Phyllis retorted. A REMARK u cura s 

Curiously enough, it was only three days later ABLE CASE a 
that she did get caught, and, being Phyllis, there | ‘“J7S this a healthful town?” inquired the home Itching an 
was nothing half-hearted about it. She thought seeker of a native. 
she saw Suzanne Wright across the street; and “Yes, certainly.” was the answer, according 


she rushed across and fairly grasped the unknown to Tonies and Sedatives. “When I came here, I 
person’s hands before she discovered her mistake. | hadn’t the strength to utter a word; I had scarcely 
Did she carry it off laughingly, or apologize with | a hair on my head; I couldn’t walk across the 
dignity, or “go on talking, anyhow’? She did not. | room, and I had to be lifted from my bed.” 

She stammered, “Oh—er—I—er —” and then she} ‘You give me hope!” cried the home seeker 
realized that Suzanne’s double was turning away | with enthusiasm. “How long have you been here?” 
with lips that twitched with amusement. “T was born here,” replied the native. 


Saves the Hair 


All druggists; Soap A Ointment 23 + Fe z. 
Sample each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. B, 


CASH PAID for Butterflies, Insects. Simple work r 
with my pricelist, pictures, instructions. 

















Hundreds of kinds wanted for collections. Send 4c. at 
once fur prospectus. Sinelair, D-71, Ocean Park, Cal 
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Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Company. Copyright 1919 by Cream of Wheat Company. 








